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IINAUOURAU 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY 

Mk. VlCE-CllA^;CKI,[.OU, AND FkLI.OW-STI'DENTS : 

Comte has told iis tliat ilie j^roAviii" ])a‘ssi()n of inoderii 
times for liistovical stmlies is a lia})])y symptom of pliilosoplucal 
regoneralioji. But Ixd'oiv^ dsv(>lliii!' on the- impovtaiiC(', of 
t}iesc studios and (mterin»- on an examination of tlie subject or 
rather subjects nliich I luiv<! undertaken to talk ov'cr witJi you, 
I he" in the first place to cxjirc'ss my thankfulu(\ss and deep 
sense of gratitiide to you espc'cially, IMr. Vice- Chancellor, and 
to the Senate and Syndicate of our ITniversity for giving me 
this opportunity of a]»])earin" before you as University Header 
in History, h’or 1 deem it a hi"h ]>rivilet^e to he thus called 
u]K)n, in however humldc a cajiacil.y, to indicate new lines of 
study and methods of research to our younger generation at 
this critical juncture in the hitcllectual history of our land. 
To me tliis is amjilc rcK’ompc'use for whatc'ver 1 may have tried 
to do during the last few years as oiui of the hand of 
teachers attached to the constituent coll(^ges of our corporate 
body,* as an unworthy member of that company of devoted 
W'orkers wdio have given their best, and Avho are ever striving 
even under great discouragements to serve the cause which is 
your cause as much as theirs, /??>., that of diffusion of true 
knowledge in this ancient and once famous home of learning. 

Under the stimulus of the iioav regulations of our Univer* 
sity, there are visible signs of an intollectnal awakem'ng 
thropghout Bengal. New ideals hav(; arisen in our academic 
.world, and earnest endeavours are being nuule for their reali- 
sation, as far as one can judge, not without a fair moasuro of 

c 

success. Tins consideration, coupled Avith the fact that I am 
addressing my fellow-stu<lenfs in Bengal has largely determined 
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tlie olioioo f)f i,hc subject of my cliscoxirsos. Por it seemed to 
mo, inuler the eirenmstauees, not alto<j;elher inappropriate to 
try to study tlui past of Bengal, and there is a special litting- 
ness in tlie task if that past can he elucidated with tliojiclp of 
matx'rials d(;riv(?d and ovidonco gatlu'red from some mashirpiece 
of Jhmgali literature. If we liave Iiad in the jxast’successful 
examples of the economic intfwpre.iation of histoiy, avc have 
no less suc'cxissful examples of histoih-al ini('rpretation of 
literature. T have lumex! venim’od to iuvitxx you to st udy the 
social and (*conomic condiiion of fleiufa,! in th(> ItUh eenturv 
of the Christian era with the ludp of a few Bengali poems 
whose names ar<^ household words with tlu* gentry as w(dl as 
the ])easantry of this province. 

jVloreover, it has always seemed t.o me that the old verna- 
cxilar potitry of our land destanavs more is'spect ful eonsidcu'ation 
at the hands of our scholars a.nd historians than it at. ])resent 
receives. 1 f the reconstruct ioji of tln^ past of our home-land 
is to 1)(» a sueex'ssful und('rtalvin'>', ])art At h'asf of the materials 
for that reconstruction should he sought in the moth-eaten and 
junlnaps rotting ])alm-l(!af j)ag('s of old Pnthts, the manuscripts 
in the possc'sssion of tln^ managers and organisxws of our 
indigenous Toh. One of the first ste|)siathis process ought to 
he the preservation, the deeipln'ring a.nd a correct nnuhnang 
of those ancient heirlooms of our rac('. One of the charges 
which at one time it was tin; fashion to hriug against Indian 
Ialoratur<‘ as a whohx is that, it is wt'akf'st on its historical side, 
— that tho'c is no true rtiJms in its department of Ttihns. 
It used to he said that Indians are lacking in the histiuct of 
historical research, ami that nnlilox Bgy])l, unlike Crete, the 
scenes of some of the noblest achievements of the ai’clieologist 
and the excavator, India olha-s no monument for the study 
of the anticpxarian and the historian. Tho work done hy the^ 
Imperial Archeological Di^partnumt in fiulia during the last 
few years, however, has* to some extent disahused the public 
mind of this latter idea, and while it is true that India prc.sents 
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few monumenis u])ovc her surface to l)e read by (‘V('ry siipc'r- 
ficial observer as he iiius, there is no lack of Tnatirital iiiuler- 
^round, relics of her veuiole past uniting to Ik; uiu arllK'd ly 
the pickaxe and the sIkacI of (lie patient exploj'er. Our 
UniveAity also in its d(\siie to fost('r a genuine line of letters 
and to •tnicoujage a s])int of rc'seai'ch as \v('ll as a critical 
mental attitiule amongst its graduatts has taki'ii a rotahle 
«tep in our days hy maKIiig; a knowledge of the vi'rnacular 
literatures of the province ohligatory iji all its Kxarninations. 

The result is sec'ii in a remarkahle literary awakening in 
the land. A strong stimulus lias hi'cn given to the puhlication 
of vernacular hooks. I'janslations from our old classical 
works, translations of the treasures of fori'ign literatures, lu'w 
versions of old and familiar thiiugs, are noAV pouring in upon us 
in an uninteirujiti'd sticam. All of this, as is only to he 
exjiected, is not likely to he pi'rmanent additiiins to our 
national literature, hut thi-y alford a striking ohjt>et-l('sson of 
the work 'which it is, in the j'ow or of Universitic s to achieve, 
and they are (‘vidence of a remarkahle indigenous lifei-ary 
activity in the pre.'-eid generatii u. ti lii'n again (juiti' recently 
we have heen madi' familiar witlitlie idea of an Oriental 
Institide, a central aeademy for the study of India’s 
past, tlu! importanee of which .study even from a puridy 
utiljlarian jHiint of view it is hardly ])essil)le to ( xaggerati'. 
A gr»!at jioet who is also a great satirist, and the 
greatni'ss of whose aehi<A enuads as a poet is sometimes 
marred by ids satire, has ' told us that tlu' TiasI and the 
West can newer meet. India hm\ever is a land of dreams 
and every true-hearted 1 iidian is a dreamer of dreams. The 
dream •which some of us, during the last few event fill years, 
have heen dreaming is that the East and the West have 
already met, and that for the welfare of humanity, for tlic 
upw'ard march and development of the race, the civilisation of 
the future should he a com])Osite. civilisation in which tlii; id( als 
of the East and the id('als of the West .should stand side hy 
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aide, and ir wliich the heart of the East should learn to heat 
in unison with the heart of the West. And how can this ho 
a reality without a better inul.ual understaudinj? of our respec- 
tive past ? 

The present therefore, seems to be a hivourable nioinent 
for carrying on historical and sociological researches such as 
I contemplate, and Avbich the schemes of studies drawn up 
under our new Univei-sitv regulations would seem to favour. 

It has been remarked that ha]tpy is llu' land Mhich has no 
history. Wlien one recalls to bis mind the vigorous Cf'ntro- 
versies which fi’om time lo time enliven our otherwise some-- 
Avhat monotonous aeademic life legarding the scope of 
particular sciences and the nu-thods of invt^stigation proper to 
them, one fc-els inclined to think that happy is the science 
without a history. Unfortunately for the. historian, this can 
never he the case with the subj(K't of his study, for history h?s 
a long history of if.s own. And this has be('n one of the lui- 
fortunate peculiarities of the 31 use of history that she never 
complet(!ly forgets or lays aside her old habits, but goes on 
acquiring new habits and adding new ambitions to her old 
tendencies. It seenu'd at first that Clio was intent on aping 
and somewhat slavishly imitating the graces of her sister 
Pluses. History as an art sei-mcd almost to jiride in being a 
branch of general literature. Hut Aiith the advent of the 
lt)th century came a changi^, and now though the old habits 
subsist, for ])icturesqne history is still Avith us, history has 
])roudly stepped forth as an independent science, engaged in 
the search of abstract truth, true to the kindred points of 
Heaven and Earth, yet at tinu's someAA'hat detached from the 
homely realities of our practical life. 

There can bo little doubt that history has its beginning in 
story-telling, that it is Epic in its origin. The European 
classical scholar has only to think of the Homeric poems, the 
Indian classicist of the Humaiiami and the Mahabhai'ota in this 
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connection. But it scorns <o me ilint that ^vliieh dislinmnsLcs 
history from goooral lilcratnro, tlaii Avliicli coiisiihiics so to 
speak its din'oreniia, /■?>., tlic appli('ati<in of ciilicism, lias 
never been altogether nantiii^ in llie pages of tlie true 
lusTorian. The application oC evil icism may n(»t have been <a 
conscious process. Jt did not ahvays lake the foim of a cons- 
cions quest for truth. Eut it nas lliere in llie atleinpt to 
build on the exjieriences of the ]tast an ideal to mould the 
conduct of the stalesinan and of the eilizen in ibe pri'seni as 
also in the future, or in Ibe al tempt to point a moral for (be 
edification of coming generations. 

The first (ireek historian lold bis eontemjioraries (bat “the 
general purjinse of bis work Avas to pres(>rve the memory of past 
events and ri'cord great ac( ions Avbicb deserve the meed of 
fame.” “Ho esteemed the aim of llu' historian to be exaclly 
the same as the aim of the Epic ]ioet.” J5nt uben 
we come to the ne.vt stage we have alri'ady advanei'd 
a step nearer 4o our modern ideas, for Tbucydides 
tells us, “T'lie accurate kinm ledge of what has hapiienc'd 
AA'ill be useful, because according lo luiman probability 
similar things will hapjien again”, 'llu; lute of criticism 
differentiating (be sco))e of bi>tory proper from that of 
general literature is eb'arly distairnible in llu' warning A’oice 
fif Polybius. “Siindy,” be rcAuinds ns, “an historian's oliject 
should be not to amaze Ids readers bv a .‘'Ciu's of tlirilling 
anecdotes, nor should he aim to produce speeches which nt'i<jhl 
have been delivered, nor to study dramatic pro))riet.y, in d<'(aii, 
like a Avriter of tragedy. On the contrary, bis function is aboA'c 
all to record A\ith fidelity a\ bat Avas actually .Miid or done, no 
matter boAv coninionidacc it may b(;.” As Prof. Bury 
speaking of the older AieAv of 11. e utility of history observes:— 

Til e groat p.sf of tlio j iitii.s, Tlmo^ flitlts bikI Pol^ln'as, 

lioltl that it might lie a giiitio h*r g<Aal comliiot, as cojitaiiiiug 
examftles tintl foi* sturtbvmru ; ami it \\ as geiioially 

p(‘gar(ie(l ill (i arid at itoiDo uh a store-houst' (A’ oonorote 
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nHfiu 0 ( 3 '*' ti iliu liafo p(»IHi(‘iil aiul ( l}n( al niavlir^s. Cicoio 
c<ill< (i m «lns M*n‘ o VdiK ajul Dionysius 

(Icf^.pnatc (I ji “ t vuinplt > And Uiis viCA\, 
\\liicli asoJilxd 1o it at the liinctioii of Uacliiini^tatns- 

xrifii I)j aiialot^}, at wnist ilu* did} of ninjfil t ddu atioii, ^ [>ra- 
\ailt‘d t,^c‘JUMall} till iIk* la^t cniihii} 01 (onii'n it contained 
a tiutli Avlneli \^q ^Inndd ( \])h s in a dilli Lent Jin in l>y 
saying tlud lii^toi} su])|)li( tht inalniallVn joldie.iland >oeial 
HCioneo. IMns i-k a inn''t iinjioiUud tiinetKai lint if it weio 
the only function, if tlejnaituMl iT.i[i<it of lii'lon hn nuiily 
in funushing exainidi '• oi (auMsand citeets, tlien In^toi} in 
res])eet of juaetlial utility \\l»u1i 1 he no iikui than tlio hand- 
maid of social science 

Such was Ihc of»uc(’](1ion of liislory hofoiv tlic advent of 
Christ iaiiily. The iiiterc'st of the liistorian is s('eiilar. IIo 
contemplates, and his iiit(“resl is eonliTied to thiii'>s iniuidane. 
But M'ith the advent of Christ iani t , hislorians he!:?aii to l)usy 
thoinselves in justifying the wa^s of (lod to man. Orosius for 
exnmph', writing under tin* inllnenc(> of SI. AluxusIuk* liini- 
self, saw in the aneit'nt classical world nolhing hut signs (»f 
God’s A\rath. IMagiu's and pestilencts, A\ars and eonsc(iuent 
loss of human lives, arc' hut indications of di\in(' judcmc^d on 
an unrcgencrato world. The example thus set, the use thus 
made of history, >^aH not likc'ly to hc' lost sight of in tlu' I7tli 
century, when hitter theological coiitrcAersic's rent the Cliri.s- 
tian world into twain. 'I'lins if in the elassieal world tliero 
was the danger that history might come to he the* hand-maid 
of poetry and of tho drama, she now ran the risk of being the 
bond-slave of tlu'ology. For Leo and Luthei’, Koman Catholic 
and Vrotestant alike apjx'aled to histor\ in sujiport of their 
cause. If the Magdeherg Conturic's appc'ah'd to history for 
evidence to prove tho diabolical origin of the I’apacy, Baro^.iius 
was not far behind in appealing to the same source to prove 
that tho doings of the Protestants were hut the workings off 
the Devil. History had to Iks ri'scued trom tliis bondage', and 
the wox'k of liheration hc'gan xvith the lic'giiming of live 18th 
centui'y, a work which was perhaps inaugurated by Machi- 
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aTolli — ^with his hic^h estimation of history as an instructross in 
l)oliHo8, ])ut in winch the English Gihhon and the Scotch Tlohcrt- 
son took an lionourahlc and a distin<?uislu'd part. Ihit above 
all "og have to speak of the inlhnnice of ^rontesquieu and of Iiis 
Spirit of Tjans in reseuin^ history from this thraldom to Theo- 
logy. ’Tlis tji<>ds -the relati\ity of human institutions -went 
a i>‘reat nay in eth'ctini' this liberation. Then came the 
uplu'a^al of tli(‘ French l{e\oluiion and the cry for new consti- 
tutions, which compl''t(‘d the process and history resumed once 
attain hor old w l_^s of thought and action. 

It should ho\\ev('r h.' noticed that the dominating infincnce 
in the earlier decades of thelsth century, was the s])irit of 
Cosmopolit inisin. ^l'hi> in course of time i^ave place to the 
S])irit of K.itionilil \ , whence cimc a stron^ and powa'rful 
stimulus to lh(‘ dudy of History in ev('ry country in Euroj)ft. 
It came to he strongly t(dl tint lh<' traditions and past cxp(*ri- 
enc('s of tl)(‘ r.ico aw* a precious h('rilaL?<* which should bo 
caw'ftilh, studied and properly \<ilued. This conviction fell in 
with the sci('n1itic ide is of tin* a'p* —the id(*<.s of Evolution and 
of slow and <>r,idual developnu'ut This junction of the cry of 
Nation ilily wi'h the sclentii'ic conception of Evolution marks 
a turtiiiii^-poiiH in tlx* history of human thought, and hroui'ht 
about a w'volulion in our conct'ption of tin* nature and utility 
of th() study of history. In the memoiahle words, utti'red in 
this very city, of oni* of our forniei Ahci'-Chanci'llors, Sir 
Henry Maine— who had lejt the full force* of tin* spirit of his 
a'^’c with its craviiu' for a scientiiic tri'atment of tlio problems 
of social life : — 


Ainoii',' «11 'lur siil)i(ct-> rjf sttidv thou h iid doulit as it) wlncli is ilio 
otitHn AN hit h ] 1 1< HU'S till. Int uu* 1^- lhaf \Mfhiii iho 

list lilliMiot tNv<n(> tlKH* Ihi > aiistn ui tlu* vvoild uf 

fltoiiulii d new uiul a jhav iiifhiorH'O -not tlnMliuct but 

tlitiiHluH mtliiuue of tin kkmI (A tlie schmuo 

of t\|)ciniKnt (ini ob*-! 1 V ition 'l'lu 3 InidrHajks lieltvceii fbo 
field -1 of kiiowk'd^f *110 Ih 111^ r( Hiovtd tlio methods of culti* 
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vfttioii Tn^a'^^ Ihiiii siispectod to bo ihc* Hamc foi' all. It if» 
7io\v aJliriuc'd and was ft li lon^ Itofore it was alTirTnecl that tho 
tritill of liisioi’Y if it exists cannot diiTei* from any other foi*m 
of tiaiih. ^rherc ciiu la* no essential tlitTcrence between the 
trill }i of I lie Ashvmomoi*, of ihe rhy.siolog:ist and "of Die 
Historian. Tin* oreat principle that underlies all onr kiiow- 
h‘d^’0 tjf lh<^ phy.sieal world that nature is ever eonsistent 
with ln‘]*.self mu.^t also ho true of liuiunu nature and human 
Hoeioly whioh is niadi* of Iminan nature. 1 t is not, indeed, 
uu‘anl that there are no truths except of the extmmal world 
Imt that all t rut h of whatever e}iaraet(‘r must eonforin to tlie 
same conditions, so tiro if in<)ee<l lusloiy be true it must 
(each that which e\(M-y t/tlu' s{*i(‘n<‘e t{'ar‘hes — c/mtinuouB 
s<Hjuen<‘(*, inllexihlo oj'di'i* and etoi-iial laws 

Tn(l(>od ouo of (li(i f'rcal.ost .‘icliicivoinoiils of the nineteenth 
e('nf iiry is the ap])licalion of scieiitilie methods to historical 
studi<^s. It came to he stron^^ly felt tlial the present has grown 
ont of the ))as(, that there is a gradual jn’occss of evolution and 
slow dev(‘l()])meni in th(‘ things and institutions around ns, and 
that to luuh'rstand the pres('nt we must study the past. By tho 
side of the ideal of the (lerman historian Banke, which had serv- 
ed as a trumi>et-('all in his day -nanu'ly, “1. do not aspire to knoAV 
how things w('r<? hound to liapjH'n ; 3 am contented to know how 
ihoy < lid hai)pen”-— a text, wliich T fear must, still hc! preached — 
rose tho idea that in the origin of a peo])1e or an institution lies 
the clue to its nal are. 'I’h.o Miiglish ('xponent of the historical 
method, the Ihiglish diseiph' of Savigny, whiles firmly believing 
in the reality and tlu; j)ossihility of moral progress, “often dwells 
on the idea, that tln^ gn'ater ])art of the social and intellectual 
striielure of a nation is bequeathed to it by former generations, 
that unconscious tradition is perhaps the most potent agent 
in historical life, that the margin of change is surprisingly 
small and progressive nations quite exc('ptional.” As Ur. 
Ilerford, speaking of the dcv«dopment of historical studies in 
tin; (l(wmtinv of tlu! l!)th eenturv had occi\ssion to remark — 

% t' 

History contains a good deal of mere accident, something even 
of sheer chaos. But those aspects of it had been abundantly 
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represented in the historical writing of the past, it Avas not 
amiss that it should be re-studied in the light of a conviction 
that apparent chaos was cosmos in disguise : (liat every 
apparent new beginning Avas the climax of a long preparation, 
eA'eiy rcAadution tlie simple disclosure of sloAvly accumulated 
forces; and every feature, oA'ory activity of a giA’cu social 
community vitally interrelated with every other. 

In Prof. Bury’s Avords — “A right notion of the bearing of 
history on affairs, both for the statesman and for the citizen, 
could not be fornuid or formulated until m(m had grasped the 
idea of human dcAclopment. 'I’his is the great transforming 
coirception Avhieh enables history to detiue her scoj)e. The 
idea AA’as first started by Leibnitz, but, (hough it bad some 
exponents in 'the interval, it did not rise to Ixi a governing 
force in human thought till tlu^ 1!)th century, Avhen it apjx'ars 
as the true solvent of the anti-historical doctrines which 
French thinkers and the French llcvolution had arrayed 
against the compulsion of (he ])ast. At the sanu; time, it has 
brought history into line with other scienees, and. potentially 
at least, has d(divcr('d her from the political and ethical 
encumbrances AAhich combined to impede her after the intro- 
duction, of scientific methods.” In this connection, specially 
with reference to llanke, I should remind you of Lampreeht — 
rouifd Avhose name and work rages a vigorous controversy. 
The purely political historian enquirt.vs Avith llanke^ Lampreeht 
tells us — how it happened, lie desired to know how it became. 
As Gooch puts it in his recently ])uhlished Avork — Uistory 
and Historians of the 19th Century, “The genetic must be 
substituted for the narrative method invoh ing a survey of the 
whole ihass of circumstances, material and intellectual, out of 
which events grow. Living in a scientific age the historian 
must investigate causation.” 

The scientific conception of ewolttlion seriously affected 
history in another direction. We 'cannot understand the 
present without the help of the past : the past is inseparably 
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eonnoctod with tho present. If this is the case, how can you 
cut up history into little bits and different periods, and say 
this is anci(!nt history and that moden-n. Thus we come to the 
conception of the unity of history,* a thesis winch that great 
Oxford teachoi’, Freeman, maintained ^\dth so much eloquence 
and emphasis. Tvet us pause for a moment and sec in brief, in 
passing, how this idea affects our study of the history of our 
land. We divide the history of India for conveniences of study 
into the Hindu Period, the Mahomedan Period and the British 
Period. Are we justified in regarding these as so many air- 
tight compartments having no reference or relation to each 
other ? How can we hope to understand the land-revenue 
policy or the administrative system of Akbar or his dealings 
with the llajputs without knowing something of tho g(;nius 
and chai'actcri sties of Hindu Civilisation? And how unhistori- 
cal, how mitruthful, is tho view which i-egards tho rise and 
development of Britisli Pow(;r in the East as tho sudden in- 
rushing of an Eurojiean element into an .jVsiatic void ? 

The idea of tho unity of history has uoav pass(;d into a 
common-j)lace. It is a necessary corollary of the scientific 
conception of evolution. But there is a second corollary, or 
rather another aspect of it, which is not so geiiorally recognised 
or emphasised. If you cannot separate tho past from the 


♦ In roftTCBOo to Frccnuui’H fuvouriU* tlu’-sis wo note in what Gooch 

tolls ns t - 

'riic central doetrino of Fretnnau’h works w'UR the Unity of ilislury. The Tledc Lecture, 
delivered in 18711, is! a laud-niark in Knirlish llistorioifraphy, From early Greoco to the 
Homan Empire, from I m}>erial llonwMo nieditvval and tnudern Europe there w’as no break; 
and lie reudorotl an innneuse yt'rvice to historical tltinkimjf and teacluu,«' by his emphasis on 
continuity. Vet Stubbs devoted a considenibie part of one of his lectures to an attack on liis 
frioiuVs philosophy. Classical, tncuHirval and modern history, he declared, couhl be nsefnlly 
Studied apart. In ilie w<n'bl of aetioii there was continuity, luit in tile world of thorj;icVt and 
fooling, abvmt which IVeemau knenv little and cared les.s, tluuo w ere deep jrnifs. A graver 
criticism may now* bo made, Since Freeman enunciated his doctrine, the historian’s horizon 
has wideneil. Ilis vision was confined to Aryan Europe. But Greece can no longer be 
treated as the starting-point of civilisation, and the discovery of tho Ancient East has 
altered our perspective. 
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present, should you exclude the future all<»gother from the 
contemplation of the historian? 

In the words of a groat master of the principles of history 
teaching : — 


Sttieijco tells us fliut, a]>}iri from ilio inraleuiuhlo cIuuum^s of caltistrojfhes, 
man Ir.is still m3ria(ls ami myi iads of yettrs to live on this 
planet undei' pliysieal eonditiims wliiidi need not hinder luB 
development or impair his enei j^-ies. ^Jdiat is a pej'iod of whieli 
his wliole re(*oi‘ded history of six oi* seven thousand years 
is a snuill frjielion. 

The dark iinminenee of this unknown futnrt* in fitmt of us, like 
a va^aui wall of mist every insttint 1 eeedin^^ with all its indis- 
eernihle silent lefoi-niations, undri-ained ideas, new rtdi^ions, 
must not 1)0 ne^let'ted If we would i^rtisj) tln‘ unity of histcu-y in 
its lii^’hest sens(‘. For tliongh \\(‘ are iuial)Ie to divine what 
tilings indt'linile time may evoI\(\ though w(‘ eannot look 
forward with the eves <d‘ “the j>i*o]ihetie soul of the wide 
\Norld hi'ooding on things to eoim*/' y(‘t the unap])arent future 
Inm a elaiui*to nuike itself felt, as an idc'a. eont rolling our 
])ersp(^eii v(‘, 1 1 . commands ns not to r(‘g’aj d the* series of what 

we call ujudent and niedianal history as leading up to the 
modern age and the twentieth cent nry ; it hills us to consider 
the wliole setpienee nji to t lie present moment as ])roperly no 
more than tJu; heginning of a social and psychical dovelo}nnent» 
whereof the end is withdrawn from our \'iew hy eounilosH 
inilleniums to <*ome. 

Thus the historian lives and Avovks in tljo piosent, Avith his 
hand resting on tlie past, liis gaze fixed on the future. 

It is pleasant to think hoAV this conception of the unity 
and continuity of history serves as an antidote to that un- 
historicnl mood of mind AA’hich Avould find the goal of 
humanity in a long past golden age. lloussoau declares that 
marf born free is found ovci’yAvhero in chains, and Avants us to 
go back to nature. But the true histcjrian who understands 
his vocation and knoAA's Avhat he is talking about can ncAW 
preach^ the lesson of going back. The goal of humanity, if 
there is any goal at all, if it is not a process of constant 
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progression, lies in tko future and not in the past. Thcl)urden 
of tlu! historian’s song never is — Go liack, o y® mariners. 
It is always — O my brothers and fellow-workers, follow the 
gleam. 


yitm mv brothers, men the workers 

(iver reaping something new, 
That wliich tliey liave done hut earnest 

of the things that they shall do. 


This then is the view of the nature and utility of history, 
which I hog you to accci)t ; and hence T urg(! the supremo 
importance of historical studies in a sclicme of liberal educa- 
tion ; for I take it that ]\Iitton’s (hdinition of liberal education 
still holds good as when it was first put lorth in his Tractate of 
Education. “ 1 call a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to p('rform justly, skilfully and magnani- 
mously, all tlu' ofiic<‘s, both ])rivato and ])ublic, of peace and 
war.” This fine definition has hardly been improved uphu even 
in our days. 

But leaving aside for a moment the points I have so far 
ventured to place before you, ] would he content to base my 
pica for a serious study of history in the India of the jnesent 
day on a few somewhat ccnnmonplace practical considerations. 
I would urge the utility, and even the supreme necessity of the 
study of history in our days because of the preparation it 
affords for citizenship, bs'cause of the light it sheds and the 
help it so generously extends to the conscious efforts of a people 
engaged in the upbuilding of social ideals, but above all 
because of its disciplinary, eff'ect on individual character. 

That great Oxfortl teacher, the venerable Dr. StuM>s, to 
whose industry and enthusiasm and soberness of judgment 
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history will for ever remain indebted told a distinguished 
audience at the University of Oxfoi’d some fifty years ago : — 

I^am thoroughly convinced that the purpose Avhich is 
answered by the study of history is twofold -it is at once the 
process ‘of acquisition of a stock of facts, an ignorance of which 
unfits a man 1‘rom playing the humblest part as a citizen ; and 
•it is an educational discipline directed to the cultivation of 
powers for whos(5 dev’elopment, as it seems to me, no other 
training is equally efficacious. The disciplinary benefit of the 
study of history is to make jx'ople honest and intelligent in 
their view of public events. It is a training of the judgment. 

Iliese Avords which are as necessary to remember now as 
when they were si)okeii, I would beg my fellow-studcuts here 
in Bengal never to forget. 

In speaking of tlu^ develoj)ment of ideas regarding histori- 
cal studies 1 have so long confiiu'd myself to Uuropean 
countries. But I ‘may be jxwmitted to make a j)assing 
reference to two of the Oriental countries, China and India. 
We are told by Demetrius Boulger: - 

If the reader Avishes to knoAv Avhat conception Chinese 
historians had of their duties, the following story taken from 
thq preface to Iklailla’s great work may throAv some light upon 
the subject: — 

“ In the reign of the EnipcTor Ling Wang of the Chow 
dynasty, B. C. 51-8, Changkong, Prince of T, si, became ena- 
moured of the wife of Tsonichow, a general, Avho resented the 
affront and killed the prince. I’lie Historians attached to the 
houseliold of the Prince recorded the fact and named TsonichoAV 
as the murderer. On learning this the general caused the 
principal historian to he arrested and slain and appointed 
another in his place. But as soon as the ncAv historian entered 
upon his office he recorded the gxact facts of the whole 
occurrence including the death of his predecessor and the 
cause of his death. Tsonichow Avas so much enraged at this 
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that ha ordcroil all the momhers of tlie Tribunal of History to 
ho oxoeided. But at once tJie whole literary class in the 
principality of Tsi set to work exposing- and denouncin'' the 
conduct of llsonichow who soon perccirod that his wjser plan 
would he to reconstitute the 1’ribunal and to allow it to follow 
its own devices.” What could he finer, too, than the following? 
reply, I'iven fifteen centurie,s later hy the President of the 
T'rihunal of llistoiy of the Enipijo to the Tang Emperor 
Taitsong, who asked if he might he pcirmittod to see Avhat was 
written about himself in the stab* memoirs? “Prince,” said 
the President, “ t he Historians of the Tj-ihunal write down the 
good and the had aetiems of ])rinc«!s, their jn’aiscAVorthy and 
also tludr reprelumsihle Avords, and ev('iy thing that they. have 
done, good or had in tln^ir administration. W(! are exact and 
irreproachable on this })oint and none of us dare he wanting 
in this vf'spect. This im])artial sevenity ought to he the 
essential attrihuto of history, if it is Avished that she should he 
a curl) upon princes and the great, and that she should jn’CA’cnt 
their committing faults. But 1 do not know that any Emperor 
up to the present has ever sc,(‘n Avhat Avas Avrithm about him.” 
To this the Em])eror said, “ But su 2 )posing I did nothing good, 
or that I hap 2 )cn<ul to commit some had action, is it you. 
President, Avho AA'Ould write it down? “Prince, I should, he 
overwhelmed Avith gri(‘f, hut heing entrusted AA'ilh a charge 
so important as that of presiding over the ITihunal of the 
Empire, could I dare to he AA'anling in my duty?” These two 
stories may sulhcc to show the spirit in Avhieh the earlier 
Chinese Historians undertook their Avork. 

As to the Mahomedan historiaus of India, Ave may* note 
the statement of the author of the Tahahdi ATchari, one of 
the bei>t known of our records of the Mussulmans in India, that 
he had from his youth, “according to the adAUCe of his father, 
devoted himself to the study of Avorks of history, which are the 
means of strengthening the understanding of men of education, 
and of affording instruction by examples to men of ohserva- 
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tion,” a statement Avliich sounds like an ccl)o oC the classical 
proposition that History is philosophy teaching' hy examples. 

In reference to historical literature in Hindu India, I feel 
tcmptcyl to {pioto tlie following' openiuii; words of Stein’s intro- 
duction to the ]nommu)nlal Rinahuunu/nfi of Kalhana — “ft 
has often heen said of the India of the Hindus that it possivssed 
no history. Tlie remark is true if wo apply it to history as a 
science and art, such as classical culture in its noblest prose- 
works has bequeathed it to us. But it is manifestly wroiisj; if 
hy history is nu'ant (dther histoj-ical denadopment or the materi- 
als for studying it. India has newer known among its 
Sastras the study of history such as (Ji-e<.>C(; and Home culti- 
vated or as mochuMi EurojX! understands it. Y'c't tin; materials 
for such a study arc (‘qually at our disposal in India. They are 
contained not only in s\ich original sourtH's of information as 
inscriptions, coins and antiquarian remains geiim-ally ; advan- 
cing research has also proved that writt(‘n records of (wents or 
of traditions coneeruUig them have hy no means heen wanting 
in ancient India.” Stein’s observations remind us of tho 
great historical Kavyas, tho Charitas, such as the Hai’sa 
Charita of Banx — tlui historical siguiiieance of which branch 
of Indian Literatuiai we all now rccogidsi; — thanks to the lucid 
intx’oductioh of Professor Buhler to his edition of tlie Vnkra- 
madka-deva-charita of Bilhana. We all realise that the fact that 
the charitas treat of contemjiorary events constitutes an “un- 
doubted advantage, though that is impaired to no small extent 
by the obvious limitations inqilied hy the jianeayrical character 
of these poems.” To Kalhana himself his great work is prima- 
rily a kavya ; but I venture to think that he had a very detiiute 
concepTion of his task as a narrator of events. Of thi.s the in- 
troductory verses xvith xvliieh his work opens furnish characteris- 
tic evidence. Wc read, “northy of praise is that power of true 
poets w'hatcver it may he, which surpasses even tlie stream of 
nectar, in as much as hy it their own •bodies of glory as xvell as 
those of others obtain immortality ; xvho else but poets resemb- 
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ling Pr vjapatis and able to bring I’ortJi lovely productions, can 
place the past times before the eyes of men?” In this state- 
ment wc have an enunciation of the poet’s view of the relation 
between his art and the subject-mat ter of his narrative. “It is 
his skill cOs a Kavi, the merit of his poetic composition, which 
is to saA'c from oblivion the history of his country.” * This is 
immediately followed by a recognition of the importance of 
historical im])artiality. After the panegyric on poetic intuition, 
he declares that poet alone “worthy of praise, ivhose Avords like 
that of a judge, ke('p free from love or hatred in relating the 
facts of the past”. As Dr. Stein rightly observes, “In this 
emphatic declaration and the prominence given to it Ave feel 
somolhing of the historian’s .spirit”. The author is to make the 
past live, but in breathing life into the dry bones of the past 
he is to keep his mind free from love or hatred. 

It is however to be noted, as Dr. Stein again AA’arns us, that 
“neither the general di’ift of Hindu thought nor the specific 
character of Kalhana’s Chronicle would justify us in looking 
to the latti'r for a conscious ajijircciation of Avhat avc under- 
stand as the philosophy of history. To search for the laws 
which explain the concati'iiation of events and govern the 
development of a nation’s history, Avould have ])resuppo.sed a 
mental atmosphere Avholly dilferent from that in Avhich Kalhana 
lived. Inducth'o analysis of the lessons of history has ever been 
foreign to the Indian mind. Yet this fact must not lead us to 
assume that tlie Hindu Chronicler could contemplate the 
records of the past Avithout being influenced by certain general 
idea.s. Individual events present themselves to his mind not as 
phenomena to be traced to their causes. He looks upon them 
merely as illustrations of those maxims, religious, moral of 
legal, Avhich made up AA'hat the Hindu designates so compre- 
hensibly as ‘Dharma’.” 

The conception of Dharnw iuvolA’^es a belief in the doctrine 
of Pmiya — the preeminently Indian idea “which explains the 
fortunes of individvials or a nation by the influence of spiri- 
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tual merits fi’om previous birth.” It also involves a belief in 
divine retribution — the retribuiion which follows upon evil 
government, an idea in some measure in harmony Avith our 
modern conception of the causal relation between facts. Thus 
the IrMian historian places in clos(} association Avith one 
another— th(( Acrdict of the judge and the judgment of the 
historian ; Dharma and the sense of divine retribution 
working in and influ(meing the chain of events amid Avhich 
Ave live and move ; all Avhich remind us also of poetic justice. 

I therefore conclude by alluding once again to Avhat I 
spoke of in an Ciirlier part of this discourse, viz., the 
connection Avhich must ahvays exist between History and 
general literature. Literature may claim pi-ecedence over 
history, but the two arc sister Muses engaged in the same task 
of elevating our thoughts, ennobling our character, embellishing 
our mind — a fact which should not be lost sight of in the 
correlation of studies in our Universities. 

I have already indicated tliat in speaking of the social and 
economic condition of *Bengal in the Kith century of the Chris- 
tian era I propose to depend mainly on materials to be derived 
from contemporary vernacular literatui'o of the day. I fear, 
historians in India for years to come must be content to rely 
on materials so derived and must be prepared to gather the 
materials for themselves. This is a fact Avhich adds considerably 
to the difficulties of their task, but to my mind it also 
enhances the interest of their Avork. A general history of 
India, which takes a comprehensive view of the movements and 
tendencies in the diifei'ent provinces of this vast continent 
before the rise and consolidation of British Power in the East 
has yetjto be written, a task to the accomplishment of which 
our newly-appointed Professor of Ancient Indian History will 
no <\oubt make invaluable contributions. In the present state 
of things I am not quite sure if something cannot be said in 
defence of the attitAide of the helpless student who is content 
with a succession of birds-eye views of the fortunes of the 
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Maliai'atta confederacy, the consolidation of the Sikh fraternity, 
the meteoric career of Hyderali, and the achievements of the 
Moghuls at fJtelhi. But the way for the coming of the general 
compreheusive history of India must he paved and prepared hy 
the local historian. There must he a good deal of preliminary 
drawing of water and hewing of rvood. Folklore, dim traditions, 
written literary productions, in.scriptions, coins, monummts and 
architcotural remains, must all he ransacked and appealed to 
and hiid under contrihntion. See what a glorious vista is thus 
opened to our view, tvhat vast (ields of work arc- thrown open 
even to the meanest lahourer in tin; domain of history. He 
who compiles, he who merely digests, or he who undertakes 
tlio critical Avox’k of the collation of manuscripts, each has his 
woi’k to do, his quota to contrihute. And let us think of the 
level of perfection Avhich the completed production may attain 
in the hands of a consummate artist hy taking note of the 
fascinating picture of Indian chivalry painted in the pages of 
Tod’s Jidjasllwu with materials derived from folklore and tradi- 
tion and dim memories of deeds v hich the local hards delighted 
to sing and to celchrate. 

May this thought serve as a trumpet-call to our younger 
generation of historical students, and may they he stimulated 
to approach their task of study and rc^search in tlui s])irit of 
the true historian ! 
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II 

THE RENAISSANCE IN BENGAL 

Mr. t’^ICE-ClIANCELLOR, AKl) FKLLfnV-STUDENT.S ; 

Wfe aro fortunate in our sources of information rei^ardini? 
Bengal in the IGlli Century, thougli of systematic history 
writing and chronicling of events tlun’c* is little in this jX'riod, 
and our modern guides do not helj) us miudi. Tin' few pages 
touching the IGth Century in St('wari’s history of Bengal ar<^ 
to my mind indispnnsahle hut not very inspiring reading. 
Eorishtha as presonled in Dow’s translation slands practically 
on the same level, and Briggs of deserved ci'hshriiy is of course 
Terishtha again. But then there is the evfu' to he renn'inhered 
Abi-i-Ak'han which is “partly a history of the Fnnpc'ror, ])artly 
a most minute account of the revemu', housc'hold, trc'asiiry, 
military regulations and other math'rs avith a (xazottcH'r of 
India and a colh'cl^on of his Majesty’s sayings and teachings. 
No other work gives such a pi<*tur(' of contein])orary India, its 
learning, traditions and customs, and under the pomjwus style 
of a court journal, tlu' most vi\id glimpst's of Akhar the man 
are dif^closcd amid details of eti(piette, cookery la'ciju's, or 
trojitises upon religion.” 

In this connection it is interesting to nohi what the 
author of the Tabahal} Ah'ban ]>uts fortli as Jiis apologia for 
undertaking to write a history of India under Akhar. lie 
found that in “ the wid(! plains of Hindustan, which form an 
empire of vast e.vtent, the govi'rning class(*s had assumed 
the title and discharged the duties of rulers in many of its 
divisions, such as Dehli, (lujrat, Malwa, Bengal, and Sindh, 
and the authors of their times have written histories of their 
afrairs, and have hequeathed them as memorials to posterity. 
*** It is most extraordinary, therefore, that not a single work 
containing a comph’ti* comjiendiirm of alTairs of this (entire) 
division (of the world) has yet lieen written by any historian ; 
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neither iiave tlic events connected Avitli the centre of Hindu- 
stan, the sea , of ( rovernment of this Empire, the capital Hehli, 
had heen collecced in one book.”* 

On(; ou^ht also to refer to the Avealth of materials galhered 
tofjjetluT in the oth and dtli X’^olumcs of Elliot’s History. 
Above all, there are Un^ priceless po(;tic gems of our vernacular 
literature. Of a few sucii gems, 1 propose to speak in some , 
little detail. Before doing so 1 may, however, he permitted to 
interpolate a i)arenlhesis. On the passing of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act in 19!) (i, li )rd Cnrzon, tlie, then Viceroy of India and 
Ghaucollor of our LTnive.rsity, uttered a few memorable words, 
lie told us, — 

IS ^ivoii to l)ut low t«i Jvali.s(‘ cwopt iVoiii books {lod illiLstiutkms, 
whiit, 11 h‘ ar('!ia'olo.t;i('al troitsiires of liiditi ai’C. As a pilgrim 
t\l iim shriiio oi boiuiiy I Ikim‘ vifsitotl tliGin, as a ])riesi in 
llh* toiii])i<’ oi' iliity ha\o I fiiarged niv.seir with llieij- I'overoiii 
cHsiotlv ami tluar siudious ivjtair. I might 

bi’ihg* 3'oii nnich ix'tuvi* liomo to (biur ami i*andiia in this pro- 
vinoo ot Ih'ngak in tha I’t'sItuHtion of wliioh I ivfoiMH! ilia eid-liii- 

*'riu‘ work which is hiHl Ktiow 11 IN the r(ih(if.ah~Xhs<i i wiiit'Ii MiiihitjuN Siraj coinpilocl 
counnom-iivjr witli SuUiin M o'i/ u»-«hliu ( ihtn-i, aiul i otu:lu<Hii.'Lr wiiii Xaen tidfliii hui Blisim- 
siultitii ; i'rOirt CIkmico to tho tiin ‘ ot* SuU.tu Fito/ i.s nriiteu ut t he history of 7Aii\ Ihinii ; but 
from that time to to-day, tu'cac'd' for the j;C('alcr poriiou ol (ho timit thoro was mucli 
distuvbauco ia India, mid ilio pciOido had tho misforium* to bo ilc[Miv(*d of a powerful 
Imperial tiovi>rum<Mil, ! have only mol w it h ;t low doljo’ht <l and incomploto compilations. 
1 bavo not liourd of a sin.glo bi-ioiy that compnsos au account of the w^hoh' of India j and 
now fiinoo the whulo tif tlic inh lai^ and onllymj^ jutn im't>s of ilinduMioi liavo been con- 
quorotl by tin' world-siibvlmn g euonl <>i (iod’s \ ico,i»oront , and all tbo tj-aollons of the earth 
liavo boon miitod in one ifrand I'^holo, and mans km gvlo.n-j b-oyoa I the eoa'ltie-i of llindiistau 
wliicb none of the ^roat sovoroi gn.-. wbo pivoedcd iUs Majesty Innl ever acquired, have boon 
inchnlcd in Itis Finpiro, tind it i' to be bopt' l that tho .seven dhti 's tdll yot como under the 
shade of the wtainlaj-d of tlio ‘rnod foriiinc of llial illustrious person:'., eo, and tlius l>e protect- 
ed and secure jK'Uce nml pjos.M'i'iiy, I t'oina ived llie idea of ciaapiliujsg, in n pimp^ie style, 
a hiiitory whicli should ombina' an accoun! of all tho king loots of Hindustan, fi'oui tho 
times of 8ubuktijgju, 3d7AV.H . (wlno)i is l ho d'lh' of iho introduoiion of Isiaui into llindu- 
Htnn,) up to tlio tbirty -seventh year of the U.tlii era, dividing ii into cha[>tei‘S 

according to tJie S’vvenil dyna&t cs w'hich reigJiod, ciooing each chtpl or with an account of 
the comptest by His Im]>erjal Ibghnoss of the particular ])ro\inM under notice: the account 
of these vietorha^i in full thuail being found ia the .cUOafOijinu, which AUumi Abul Fuzl lias 
ooiapiiod with bo mutdi ability. 
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siastic (UK)]>ora.t.i<)n of ili<* Into Sit* Jo'iii Wotatlbiirn. A luindi'od 
an<l twonty ye:u*a Jiyo tlv* iouihs of ibo Af^'an Kiotfs ai, (nuir’*^ 
wore witliin an aoo ot hoiiojf (l',*spoi]irl ;o ]»i‘ovido paviiij^-f^tono for 
St. John s (;lnii*(‘h in (\il{ atia. On) a few years hack f hose 
wofidefltil remains were smotlnnvd in fi'oin whieh they 

lit oj'ally iiad to la^ out frt'o. If the pal)li(‘ were fully aware of 
what lias been done, Mahla, 7 iear to which they are Mituated, 
w<»uld be an oiijeet of constant excursion fi*om this place. We 
havi‘ similarly restored the Ilirnlu ti moles of Tlhubamrsh war near 
(hittaelv and tln^ ]>ahu*(* and teinph s on llie roek-fortress of 
Rhotnso’avh." 

The reforencc to (inur nialct's one tlink of the limes of 
Buktyav Tvhiliji and of (he events n Incli ave narrated l)y 
Menhej Ali and recoixh'd in tlie paij^es of Tifhdhali Nctsiri ; hut 
also of what 1 take 1 o 1)0 an invalual)Io liislorieal work — viz. 
The JluiHGh((ni((, pnhiished as one of ils Iftnuoini hy the 
Asiatic Soci(dy, ulnch tends to throw ii!.h( on the dark ])a^n\s 
of the history of Ben<>’al in the first lialf of Ihe 12(h and flio 
second half of tlie lllh Century- -daj s which preceded the 
appearance of tlie aMahoniedans in I5eni>a]. JMy ohjoet in 
interpolatins!; this i»arcntli(‘sis is lo sliow hy jeferenee lo a con- 
crete example that even as r(‘<!;ards Bengal we are not 
altogether devoid of higldy valnahle Idslovical Avoiks, and to 
make the confession that heforc eliosing to dwell on IGlh 
Century Bengal I had at one tinu* actually thought of speak- 
ing to you about the Unmehdrito. 

The 10th Century in Bengal truly witnessed a EenaissajiC(‘. 
Undoubtedly there was a spiritual and intellectual aAvakening 
among the jieoplo. Kuthusiasts travelled from place to place; 
mind was brought into contact with mind ; there Avas a brisk 
circulation of fertilising ideas. If the classical llenaissance 
in Eu*‘ope opened out and enlarged men’s capacity for culture 
Avhich in course of time has come to he an essential part of 
the intellectual life of tlie lyestern W'orld, the stimulus of 

*\Vhon fcho fijpilsii foil into (K*oay </nfiio of iUahfunodnn rulo, (laur wa.s nsod flK a 

briek-riold and qmany hy tho l>uil«k*r.s of Diu’ca, M urshidahod and Chiloutta, iho to dis- 

mantle Oaur of it.s onnniolk'd hriok.vi boinijr farniod out lo tla^ landholdorn in tho disinot in 
the early days of onrrovomu' adimitidtration — Hat^elK 
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spiritual enthusiasm, the eoutact with the merchant adven- 
turers of for<u’£;ii trading nations, the liberal tolerant policy of 
a wise ruler anxious to attend to the educational needs of the 
people and prepared to grapple with the difTiculties of social 
problems — all conti-ihuted to produce the same result'-in the 
Bengal of the IGth century. Tjet us remind oui'splves in 
this connection of the, pregnant words of Burkhardht in his 
Calf are of the Remimiuee, which is one of our historical classics. 
In Europe, with tin', Itenaissance, we are told, man discovered 
hiin.s(df and Ixjcame a spiritual itidividual. The fetters of a 
thou.sand years were hurst, self-realisation became the goal, and 
new valuations of the world and of man became current ; some 
of the conditions which made this possible being the intense life 
of the cify-state, the revival of the art and philosophy of 
auticpiity, the vvealceniug of authority, the disintegration of 
belief. As in Europ(^, so in Bengal, after years of grojnng in 
the dark, in (In'cn’s picturesque phrase, men opened their eyes 
and saw. In some, this mnvly awakened mental curiosity 
busied itself in thinking of the nothingness of human life, and 
in trying to realist) the glories of the Beatitic vision. In some, 
their devotional ardour found employment in singing the praises 
of the apostles of the new spirit ; otli(*rs again pictured the 
gloom which had so long prevailed in their social and political 
surroundings, thought of the delights of an idyllic existence, 
and sang of the glories and the beauties of external nature in 
this green la}) of earth, this wonderful land of green verdure 
and j)asturo. All those phases of feeling find expression in 
our rich collection of Raishintr literature — a collection of 
which any people may be. justly proud. What is most to my 
purpose to note in the pi'esent connection is that in this litera- 
ture we have many an interesting side-light on the social and 
political condition of Bengal in the IGth Centiuy which 
curiously confirms almost in every detail the truth of the 
picture which I propose to pi*esent before you with the help 
of Mnktmdram in some of my subsequent papers. 
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I have made a passing reference to the remarkable 
personality of C/tnKan^a, and to the rich vernncular 10th 
Century T alsuav literature. The theological aspects of this 
literature do not fall properly within tlx? scope of these dis- 
courses. Neither can I pretc'ud to speak with any authority 
on the philosoj)hy of T'aisiudusm. Tint no one dwelling on 
16th Century Bengal can afford altogether to pass it hy. The 
•accounts, among other things, of the innuence exercised hy 
saintly ehamctei's like Isvarpuri, the devotional ardour of 
potentates like Prota])rudra,* the wanderings of the apostles 
of the new faith, the many conversions made hy them among 
the people, their constant protests against the rigidity and the 
cruelty of the caste rules, the intense ecstat ic joys felt hy these 
mystics as thpy dreamt of the Beatific vision, — each of the.se 
forms a distinct picture, in the panorama of life in 16th Century 
Bengal unfohhal in the ])ages of tliis literature, and affords 
valuable material for the reconstruction of the social history 
of the period. 

Truly history repeats itself. 'J'ho phenomena with which 
we are familiar in Europe during tlic Ilena.sconce meet us 
everywhere in tlie Bengal of tlu'. KUh Cmitnry. Think of the 
pride .of the new' scholars in their Alma ]\lal or, their native 
seat of learning, Narailirip, and think of incidents like the ex- 
periences of the triumphant Kasmiri ~ix wandering scholar 
associated with that stage of ChoUmujas career when the 
apostl^ appears before us as a distinguished teacher of wide- 
spread reputation, endowed with tlu; truly Socratic spirit of 
questioning men and things. We all know how in the Eng- 
land of the l!)th Century the poetic soul of that groat apostle 
of culture and master of criticism who spimt his best energies 
in protesting against the invoiuls of philistinism on Englishr 

• _ ^ „ . _ ' 
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litpratur(i and English social ideals is filled with a strange and 
unspeakable emotion wh('never lie thinks of Oxford — “Beauti- 
ful City ! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century, so serene — home of lost causes, 
and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names and impossible 
loyalties. Yet steeped in sentiment as’ she lies, spreading 
her gardens to the moonlight, and Avhispering from 
her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Ages, Avho 
will d(u»y that Oxford by her inelTable charm keeps ever 
calling us neiu’cr to the true goal of all of us, to the 
ideal, to p<M‘ft'etion, to beauty, in a word, Avhich is truth s('en 
from another side- -nearer perhaps than all the science of 
Tid)ingen.” Such is the enthusiastic tribute of Matthew 
Arnold to Oxford. Similarly the hearts of the .exponents of 
Nabjiauya are lifted tq) with ])ride and delight tvlien they sing 
of the glories of Navadwij). “O, rvho can hope to sing ade- 
quately of the glories of Navadwi]) — the honu' of enthusiastic 
scholars, of venerable teachers and ei'v.dite Professors— the 
scene of a thousand learned dis(!ussions and of perpetual wit 
combats.” Such is the tribute of Ch«il<nni<( Bhagalxil to the 
Oxford of loth Century Ihmgal. And then the wandering 
scholar. 'VVe read of the Europi'an llenaseenee that that was 
“the ago of the wholdsfiri rdf/((iifrs— the Knights Errant of 
the Noav Learning, posses, sed of and practising a midtitude of 
arts, and masters of a my,sterious variety of knowledge. They 
are seen at the Courts t)f Kings and princes, in the rapidly 
multiplying universities, in the houses and homes of oA’^ery 
class of men. They are famous physicians like Paracelsus and 
academical lecturers like Bruno.” It is a picture of this state 
of things which we have in that remai-kable scene in the old 
16th Century English drama entitled Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay which is siqiposed to have been enacted at Oxford in 
tlie pre.scnco of King Henry on the occasion of the Au’sit of the 
German Empei’or to Englaiul. The Emperor comes accom- 
panied by a triumphant wandering scholar — the redoubtable. 
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Jaques Vandennast, Avho is discomfited by tlic Englisli lloifor 
Bacon at Oxford - just as the TutsDiIri Scholar is discomtiicd hy 
Chailaiiiia at Nabadtoip. Hero are the relevant portions of this 
his^hly* interestiniij scene, from which it will h(^ noticed that the 
vaiintinj^ Jaques Vandennast is an exact counterpart of our 
Kmmln scholar and the part played hy llogor Bacon corres- 
ponds exactly to the ])art played hy Chothtiiija in the present 
‘connection. 


Scene IX. Oxford. 

Enter King llENuy, the Emckror, the King oe Castile, 
Elinor, A^'anhermast, and Bhngav. 

Emp. 'J'rust me, Blanlaj^enet, these Oxford schools 
Ar<^ richlv si'ated lu^ar the river-side : 

C 

The mountains full of fat and fallon dei'r. 

The hatliu<>‘ pasture's lad(! with kine and flocks, 

The town gori^ious witli hii'li-huilt collei^es. 

And si'holars .seemly in tljeir ^ovive attire, 

Learned in s('arching principh's of Art. •— 

What is thy judgment, .huines Vandennast? 

Van. That lordly are Hie huildings of the town. 

Spacious the rooms, and full of pleasant walks; 

But for the doctors, liow that they he learned, 

It may he meanly, for aught 1 can hear. 

Bun. 1 tell thee, Cerman, ifapshurg holds none such. 

None read so deep as Oxen ford contains: 

'J’here are within our academic state 
Men that may lecturi; ii in (lennany 
To all the doctors of your Belgic schools. 

JC. lieu. Stand to him, Bungay, charm this Vaudermast. 
And I will use thee as a royal king. 

Van. Wherein dar’st thou dispute with me ? 

Bun. In what a doctor and friar can. 
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Van. 

Mighl.y commander of this English isle, 
lleiuy, come from the stout Plantagenets, 

Bungay is learn’d enough to be a friar ; 

]iut to compai'o "with Jaques Vardermast, 

Oxford and Cambridge must go seek their cells 
To find a man lo match him in his art. 

I have given non-plus to the Pjwluans,* 

To them of Sien, Florence, ajul Bologna, 
llheiras, Ijouvain, and fair llolterdam, 

Frankfort, L'treclit, and Orleans: 

And noAV must Henry, if he do me right. 

Crown me with laurel, as they all have done. 

.Enter Bacon. 

Bacon. All hail to this royal company. 

That sit to hear and see this strange .dispBte I — 

Bungay, how stand’s! thou as a man amaz’d ? 

What, hath the German acted more than thou ? 

Van. "What art thou that <piestion’st thus P 
Bacon. Men call me Bacon. 

Van. Lordly thou look’st, as if that thou wert learn ’d; 
Thy countenance! as if science held her seat 

Between the circled arches of thy brows. 

K. Hen. Noyv, moharchs, hath the German found his 
match. 

Emp. Bestir thee, Jaques, take not now the foil, 

Lest thou dost lo-se what foretime thou didsf gain. 

Van. Bacon, wilt thou dispute ? 

Bacon. No. 


* an intprostin^ cnuinerotion of the vtiriowsi seats of leaniiiig of thos*^ 
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Unless he were more learn’d than Vanderraast : 

For yet, tell me, what hast thou done ? 

And so on, the vauntiii" and tlie contention go on, till the 
Germajj is utterly nonplussed. 

My friends who are more competent judges of these things 
tlian myself and who have no doubt read with wondering 
delight accounts of the ecstotic conimuuings of Chaitanya and 
his disciples Avill excuse a reference to similar experiences in 
Europe. For I take it, in S2>ite of the differences in ideals 
between Western and Eastern monastieism, in etwlain essential 
respects, the saint and the inyslic ar(‘ the same all tin; world 
over. M. Arnold speaking on a eognab^ topic reminds us 
“ The ideal saint is a nature like Sales or l<\'nel()n, a nature of 
ineffable sweetness and serenity, a nature in which struggle 
and revolt is over, and the whole man as far as y)ossibl(? to 
human inttrmity swallowed up in love.” T n reierence to the 
experiences of that beautiful soul, J<aig(mie De Guerin, who 
appeals to our love an^ adoration almost with a compelling 
force, ho quotes from her journals, — 

Poorfioul, poor sonl, wliat is tlie inaPoi*, what would you have? Wluji’O 
is tluit which will do you Lfood. Kvorythinjjf is f^rt'cn, evt^rytliiof^ 
is in bloom, all the an* has a breatli of* llowers. iJow beautiful it 
is. Well, I will go out. No. I .slioiihl be alone, and all this beauty 
when Olio is alone is worth notliing. What- sliall 1 dt) then H 
liead, write, pray, take a. basket of sand on my ln*ad like tliut 
hermit saint and walk witli il ? Yes, \voi*k, work ! Keo]) busy the 
body wdiicdi does misebief tt» the soul.” 

Again wo reaxl, 

. i^This inoi’iiiiif' T was sutfoi'iufr ; well, at pecserit I am calm, and tin's 1 owe 
to faith, siiiijily to faith, to an act of faith. I can think of death 
and etemity w ithout tnmble, without alarm. Over a deep of sorrow 
there floats a divine, calm, a suavity which is the work of God 
only. In vain liave 1 tried other things at a lime like thi8» 
nothing human combnds the soul, nothing luiinau uptiolds it,” 

Matthew Arnold adds, 

“The poor soul cannot rest satisfied witlrthe triumphs of sc*lf-n basement, 
with the Kumhre joy of trani])ling the pride of life and of reason 
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uiuI(‘j4ooI, of all liuimui Ijope and jo\' to insit>‘iiificanoo. 

SI’o ropoalK ilio ina^niiic.cnit words of 15oss»ud, words whirh both 
(^'itlioludsjn aini Ih-oteslunlisni hav(i nttrred vvitli iiukd'idig'able 
itoi'atiou -at th(i boitoni of evoryt oik‘ iiiids enipliness, but 
slu' fo(ds as evory one })nt the time in\stie‘ must ever- fo(*l, Ihcir 
inrurablo sterilit y. 

[» ibis not also the saintly ideal of tin' V'^aisnavas? Do Ave 
not find in the apost les of llie new faitli, as in l^cnelon and in 
Francis Do Sali's, “ the whole man as fai‘ as possible to biiinan 
intirniity swallowed np in love " ? 

Let us compare for ex:nnj)l<^ the four striking lines which 
occur at the close of the second canto of the Anlalilo of 
ClKtifd 111/(1 Chacildiurila in Avbieb the author brings out with 
characteristic Isdd touclu's what arc univc'rsally regarded as 
the prominent and unniistakahle h'atures in Chaitany’s 
personality; his overflowing love, his own selilessiicss, the 
teaching of self-renunciation to others, drawingout and making 
manifest the deej) ])iefy and (U'votionai ardour of his many 
followers.* •' 

Again, have wd. not in the journals of Hugenie De Guerin 
the spirit and the temperament Avliicli also pervade ivliat may 
he looked U|)on as the Tdhh'tdU: of Ohailaiiya as it is recorded 
e.g. in the note's stealthily jotted down hy one of the best 
known of his disei})les nz., Gohind Das and in the later, 
chapters of the monumental Charitanirita of Ivrisnadas? 

Let me ipiote just three short texts — the first hy way of 
illustrating one of the ideals of the Vaisnavas, the other their 
disregai’d of caste rules, the third the spirit of tolerijjfcion 
which Avas slowdy permeating the society of tlu* day. As to 
the idealt, we read, let the pati(‘nce, the fortitude, the pCAvers of 
endurance of the Vaisnavas ecpial the fortitude of the trees of 
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the forest. Do they ever <n*y out in jn’otest wlieu the 
wooihnan’s axe cuts tlieui dowu ? Do they ever ask for luilp or 
nourishmeut even Avhen they are wilhcvhii? and slou ly dyijij?? 
As to their disregard of caste rules,* we have the passionate 
declaration t made in his now-horn zeal by one of the neophytes 
to the ell'eet that he a mlecho, had consorted Avith low' class 
and low caste people and with those w ho had no scruple in 
shxughtering coavs and persecutin'? Jirahinins, and yid he 
ultimately found accepuince with the apostle himsidf. 'riuni 
as regards the absence of a ])erseculing spirit Ave have a most 
important statimunil. We are told that tlui Mahomedau 
ruler of Gaur$ on hearing of the multitudes who flocki'd 
round Chaitauya as his discijih's declared that lx* is truly an 
apostle Avhom crowds folloAv of their own accord imjxdled by 
no selfish consideration. Hence i(>t Kazin and Mahonu'dans 
practise no lu^stilily toAiards the \aisnavas. Let Cbaitanya 
teach and preach whatever In' likes. Let liim liaA C ])erfect 
liberty of prophesy in,!^-. 

In this connection I feel tempted to refer to that beautiful 
Dream of Akbar as it is presented in 'I’lmnyson’is pages and to 
the Avonderfully moving liiu's which translah; the lei'lings ol 
Abdul Fozl, and introduce I'cnnyson’s ])0('n). 

O God in every temple 1 see pco])le that s(M' thee, and in 
every language I hear spoken, pt;oplc praise time. 
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Poh tli('i,sm and Islam feel after thee. Each r<‘ligion says, 
“Thou art one, without equal.” If it ho a mosque, people 
murmur the holy x)’'f'Yer, and if it be a Christian Church, 
people riu" the bell from love to Thee. 

Hornet imes 1 frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes 
the, mo.'ique. But it is thou whom [ sc'arch from temple to 
tem])le. 

1'hy <‘lect hav(' no denlin'j:s with either heresy or orthodoxy; 
for neillu'r of them stands behind the screen of thy truth. 
Heresy to the liendie, and reli”:ion to th(' orthodox. 

But the dust of the rose petal belonf's to the heart of the 
p(!rfume '•(dler. 

Is it too fanciful to suu't>est that as in Bengal so in the 
A\id<T India (d‘ Akhar’s day tluTe are sii'us of an intellectual 
awakenint? and a spiritual flowcriu!', and that the toleration 
of Akbar aloni' with tlie toleration pia'achedby the Vai.snavas 
is but an indication of the working of the spirit of the ago? 
It is obviously unjiHt to the nu'inory of a great ruler to hold 
that his enlightened policy of toh'ration was dictated purely 
by eonsid(‘rations of exp(‘diency or attributable solely to 
])olitieal necessity. Hludeids of history would rather say with 
Mahmud Abdul Baki, the author of Md-asir-i lidJiimi, that 
Akbar “evttmded toleration to all religions atid creeds, and 
would recognise no dilferonce between them, his object being 
to unite all men in a commoji bond of peace.” 

Aly fritnuls would pardon my placing before them the life 
history of a Vaisnav enthusiast of the 1 Gth century, as it is 
pisjseuted in V.aisnav literature. I reh'r to the story of 
llaridas. Tart of this story is the narrative of the* fruitless 
athnnpls at tempting him by an agent employed by one of 
the leaders of the militant Brahmanism of the day. Similar 
stories illustrative of the weakm'ss of the flesh and the final 
triumph of spirituality over bestial sensimlity abound in Hindu 
mythology and Induiu literature. But students of history 
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would prefer to bo reminded of the partially analogous story 
of Ambapali — who Avas ultimately won over by the great 
Budha to virtue and morality and who renounced the woidd 
and attained to the state of an Arhiil and as J^’a Ilian informs 
us, built a Vihara in honour of Budha and presented a garden 
to him £ot him to reside in. 

The story of Ilaridas is told in Chuilmina ChuAtumyita as 
Well as in ChaUaHiix In all essential points, the 

two versions are identical, but the episode's to which I direct 
special attent ion ai'o taken lVo»n the Cbaritaimita and are 
there narrated with greater fullness. 

Ilaridas after leaving his native honu' livt'd for a time 
in the forests of Jhniapul. Tbert; he built himself a poor 
cottage, and spent his tinu' in lomdy prayers, despending 
for his subsistence mi the alms charitably supplii'd by 
the people of the locality. lie slowly became an objt'Ct 
of adoration to a steadily giMwing band of admire.rs. But 
his purity of chari^cter and his (h'votional ardour only 
c.vcitcd the animosity of tin' local land-lord, Ua'iichandra 
Khan, who employed an infamous agc'iit to bi-ing about 
his undoing. The plan howiiver failed. llaildas then 
came to Chandpiir. fliranya and (lobardban were the 
Talukdars of the jdace and Ikilaram was their prii'st. They 
presented a striking contrast to llamcbandra Khan of Benapul 
and nev'er interfered with the austere practices of Ilaridas. 
Once on a time, in a moon-lit night, when a solemn stillness 
held the air, wlu'ii the tinsel-slipperc'd waves of the (jlanges 
Avere dancing in the moonlight, a hcautiful damsel, sumptuous- 
ly clad, like the Dalila of scriptural narrative appearing 
before felimson — intruded on the meditations of Ilaridas. But 
she could not make him forgot his duty toAvards himself or 
induce him to lose sight of his ideal. I'lien th(j lady said — 
“Men call me Maya* I am illusion and earthly love, my 
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purpose was to <<'st your cl<*vo1ioii — go ou and prosper — but 
teacli UK' a ] arl of lh(‘ gladness in your heart, purify mS 
and bel]) me to ])aitieipate in the flood of divine love, so 
iliai 1 may resign myself to the force of the torrent which is 
too strong for me.” 

Such is the pici lire of a typical Bengal A^’nlsnav devotee 
of the Kith coutury. 

I''inally, before passing from this part of my subject, T 
venture to hazard tin* view that the Vaisnav theological 
literature does not seem to be altogethi'r free from the 
draAvbacks whi(*h are usiiilly present in all such literature 
which records the ('xperiences of :(])Ostles of a new evangel, 
fn a remarkabh* ])assage spisiking of the history of 
Evangelicalism and Methodism in th(‘ England of the 18th 
Century, (ioldwin Smith, among other things, had occasion 
to obseive — “no movement of the kind has evi'r been exempt 
from drawbacks and follii's, from extinvagance, (‘xaggeration, 
breaches of good taste in religious' matt its, unctuousness 
and cant, from chimerical attem])fs to get rid of the flesh 
and live an angelic life on I'arth, from delusions about special 
providences and miracles, from the selC-righti'ousness which 
fancies itself the oliject of a divine election.” f fear what is 
true of IMethodism in this regard is also t me of Yaisnavism. 
I beg to refer in this connection toan intcristing episode narrix- 
ted in the Chaitanya-charitamrita of Xrishnadas. The episode 
is significant, not mi'rely from the presmit point of view, but also 
because it serves to illustrati' how Buddhism was still living on 
in the land of its birth but was losing its hold over the public 
mind, and how the nascent ideals of the yet youthful and vigor- 
ous Yaisnavism were filling up the void left by the decadent 
Budhistic cult in the India of the lOth century. 
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The suhstancn of my episode® hriony s(<if(?d is this. There 
came a Budhist teacher at tiie head of his followers, and he 
propounded all sorts of knolty alwiruse cpiestions which were 
successfully answered by the great a{)ostle, Chaitanya. The 
Buddhists thcre-upoii entered into a secrc't, plot to bring about 
the undoing of the Vaisnavas by making tlu'in partake of un- 
clean food. This food they placed on a metal disli wlihsh was 
being carried to the Vaisnavas, when a huge bird swooped upon 
it, and flew with it up in the air scat tering tlu' food in all direc- 
tions, The dish fell on the head of the Budhist t(vielier with 
a tcrritic force, and iii its fall inllicfed a dee;) wound and 
stunned the teacher to the ground n ith the hto^v. 'i'iie Biulhists 
saw, as did the V'^aisiiavas, tln^ hand of the tnn; (Jod in all this, 
and lost no time .in embracing Vaisiiavism. Tln^ teacher rvas 
only saved from dcitii on his repeating /Crin/nut, Kriftfnia. 
He followed the o.vample of his di.sei[)les and liimsidf became a 
Vaisnav. Lndeed they all .siw the iiic.irnation of the true Go.d 
in Ohaitauya hims df before them. 'I’hiis on (In^ present occa- 
sion Vaisnavism drew its rcjcruits from the ranks oi’ the dispirit- 
ed followers of BudhisiU, and galvanised them into life and 
activity, lilling them wit h a fresh spiritual ardour with its new- 
born energy and enthusiasm of seir-renuiK'iation, 
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I concliHlf) this paper with a brief reference to a few texts 
which occur ir tl»e Madholila of Ghaitauya (7/oo’i/cw, ;•//«— texts 
which to iny mind are full of meatiint^ and whose sisrnificance I 
trust will he at once aj)parejit to all students of history. The 
j)assagos in (pnwtion of course illustr.ate in the first place the 
intense enthusiasm which the saying's and the doings of 
Chaitanya excited in the country and how A^aisnavism found 
its recruits among all ranks in the society of the day. Blit 
th(5y also show how Bengal in (he time of Chaitanya was to all 
intents and purxiostw cut up into small principalithas — the 
domain of a Ifindu chief liln; I’rotapnidiM bordering on that of 
a Mahomedau chiid'fain,* liach domain being administered on 
dilTerent pririciphis. This inferemu' which T have ventured to 
draw from Vaisuav lit('rature would seem to ])e borne out by 
Ferislha's statement (hat Shore divided the kingdom of Bengal 
among a numlxu’ of clTuds iiub'pcuidi'nt of one, another and 
appointed Ivati t'azilet, a nativ<( of Ivurrab, famous for his 
learning and policy to supt'rinbmd the ’whole. These principa- 
lities had to be welded togc^ther to form a homogemeous king- 
dom. This was no doubt the task which the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar set before himself, and the passages umhu’ reference 
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illustrate the difficulties of the task.* An uniform system of 
administration can hardly he said to hare exisUid, and this is 
evidenced by the differencfi in the feelinj^s of ihe peoph^ towards 
the f^dministrative authorities in tludr res))eetivo localities. 
Conservation of peace and protection of })roporty must have 
been extremely difficult in certain parts of the country, for 
the land was troubled by pirah's and In this matter 

the testimony of Chdrilomiuht coincides with that of Jfnkund- 
ram, and it is clear that the river dacoity of which one hears a 
great deal even in our days has been one of the perennial diffi- 
culties of governnuMit in Ibnigal. JIow ram[)ant the evils of 
Dacoity were in IJengal in the earlh'r d<'ca(h;s of the Kith 
Century before Akbar’s authority could b(? (irmly (‘stablisbed 
may be seem from certain sections of tin; ChnU(U(ii(t lih(t(jahai 
which I ap))end.t Even in with its teeming popula- 

tion of scholars and traders, theni wc'n; obviously organised 
bands of robbers uud(!r tlu'ir regular leaders who did not scruple 
to use murderous, dipigc'rous weapons like sworrls and lances, 
axes and s])ears, and who met and discussed and carefully 
planned their o])erations. These Dacoils weia; known to he, 
siudi to their neighbours. 'I'bey were a terror to all ; yet none 
dared to interfew with tlnmi. 

The second of my texts! narrates an episode which throws a 


♦ Tlu' c^riovous comlifion of ilio N’oiih-W<st of Itidiii <hiriTi<,^ tlio latter yoars of 

IlnmavTin’s roign, Uk' iiicosaut riniiitrs aixl nnoll.s of vtiRKuls ajrtiloHt tho Contml 

(iovonnnoiit, tho dtu'awf ut ions wroii^dit ]>v rontimioti s warfju'o ' ull tliiwliati horn c*xhan»tiv('ly 
descri))(‘d by tlie Turkisli traveller Sjdi Ali Hois. In tin* stntio laanrior tlif* fortynmo yofuV 

of Akbavtbe; ClIoriouH, mKloubtcilly Uu* groato.sl of tho Mo;mI Hrim os, \v;is inrc8» 

saiit wliirl of strifo ttnd insunvetiou, and tlio variona n forjiis wliich he iulrodnood iit tljo 
Government, in tbt* army, and in tlio IctfiVlation of tho realm, In iiuio of ull tliu existing 
confusi'^i, nccoesarily bore a severely Asiatie stamp. 

Pro/. FambfTj/’* (^uUurc in En.^torn Lnn/h', 
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curious ridolif^ht m iho miministratimi of justice and the 
methods in vo^ue, for tlio protection of life and property in 
the hind. UhaUatiyfi is in one of his trances, surrounded by 
five of his follo\V(‘rs, lying sensidoss on iho ground,, and 
foaming in the mouth. Suddenly there ajipear ten Pathan 
liorsetncii — Government otlicials, * who immediately arrest 
the followers of Chaitanya suspecting them to bo thugs 
who had druggeil Chaitanya, and robbed him of all liis 
possessions, and the iVlussiiJinan horsemen threaten to 
execute all the V’^aisnavas summarily on the spot. The 
episode speaks for itself, and comment on the circum- 
stantial details is ikmsIIcss. 'I'he last of my references states 
that llnssain Khan* was the Alahomedan ruler of Gaur at the 
time of Chaitanya and the passage speaks of the relation of 
Hussain Khan to his immediate Jlindu predec(>s.sor and master 
and sujiplios an elo([n(int commentary on tin; then general 
attitude of the Mahomedans towards tlie .Hindus of the day. 
In this connection the following rapid skidch of the fortunes 
of .Bengalt given by Dow will helj) us to realise in some 
measure the place of the jn'ovince in Akbar's Kmpire : — 
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t Bcupil is an ('xtott.siv<‘ country, 8iliiat<*d in tJio scrontl uliinr. Its lenji-tli 450 hos, 
cxtomling from Biimlnr C'liiitgain (tho port of Chittagong) to Carhi, and its breadth, from 
the mn-thern niounialnH to t lie province of Mnduniu (Miilnapur), is 220 kom. Its rcvcmie 
jimounUMt to sixty kr<irs of ddirif!. (One kror and lifty lacs of rupees™ Ubal 7idmd.) . In 
former times, its govt'rnors always maintained SCKX) horse, one lac of foot soldiers, 1000 
elephants, and 400 or 50;) w;ir boats. From the time of Hher Khan Afghan and his son 
Salim Khiin. this country had reuiainod iu tho poss?‘S8ioii of the Afghans. When my 
revered fatlun* nioimted and ndorned iho throne of Ilindnst an, lie appiointod an army to 
subdue it. Strenuous efforts to cHect its conquest were for a lung time niaintaiued and at 
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After the downfall of <ho Aff»*iins’, nongal, like nmnr oilier provincea^ 
started up into an independonl kingdom, and was governed liy 
suceessivo dpiasties of Kajas, nli<> eldeily resided at the now 
deserted capital ol Ghoi*. I nder tlios<> pi'incc's, it^ continued a 
powerful and opulent kingduin, to the heginning of the 
tliirteeiitli century, when it was first invadcal by the Maho* 
medans, rndi'i* a prince of the race of tdiillagi, who possessed 
the connti'ies neai* the soiiriu* of the Oxns. I’lio name of this 
T^iriar invadin’ w'as J’ias-iildicui : hut lie was soon aftei* rodueod to 
subjection by AUuuisli, ih(‘ Patan mnix'ror of Dtdhi, wdio fornual 
Jlengal into a ])rovine(‘, governed Iw a luuilenant, who derived 
liis antliority from tlie eompieT'or. 

llengal, d uring the dominion (»f the* Patans in 1 ndia. w as fi'erpiently 
Hulijeet to roNolution and elirnge. Wlimi a prima* of abilities 
sat on tlie throiu' of I\>lhi, it held of tiu' em]»ii*(‘; when the 
ei7i]HU'or was wuaik, it. became an independent- .‘sovereignty under 
its governor. When tlie valour ami eondurt of Ihihar put an 
end to the goviu-nment of the I’atans at DtHii, sonu‘ of that race 
remained untouelied in luMigal. 1'lie misfoilunes id' Tliimaioon, 
ill t he heginning of his reign, not ('nl\ jJi’i'vmtted him from ex- 
tending the (iiiiqiu’sfs of his father, but deprivia) liim even of 
the t hrone w liiel) Bahar Jiad aiajuiiaai ; am! dwtlh followtal too 
soon, upon his ?-eturn, to permit him to redum* tlie wealthy 
kingdom of Bengal by lii.s aims Idm glory of this eonqinast 
was reserved foi* his son., the ilbmtrimis Akhar, wlio, by ibo 
expulsion of Daood tlu' hi.'-t king of Bengal ot the Ikithaii rai*e, 
anii(‘xed it in tlu' year 157 !• to his ( mpire. Viiau'oy.s from Delhi 
govmaual the kingihmi, fiom that [leriod, till tlie debility of 
Mahommed Shaw gave s<*o[>e to the usui*pa.iion of A1 i verd i ; and 
now, hy a vvonderrul revolution of fortune, the so\ ereigms of that 
distant jirovince ari* . rreateil b\ the diqmtii.as of the East 
India Company. 


length it whs wrested freai the hrindn ot D.iud KiiaiiiT, the iasL ruler ot tho eountry, who 
was killed, and his torces def(‘ute<l and scattfP*d h\ Khiln Jaljiiri. 

F'/oni that time to the ])r(‘.veiit the rosiiilrv ha.s been governetl by servants v>f the Empire, 
excepting only a remnant of AfgliaiH w ho rernuinefl in ihe and on the liorders of 

the country. By dogi'oes these tell into trouble and distress, and the whole country was 
annexed to the Imperial dominfon.s. When 1 asejiud.'d the throne, iu the llrst year of my 
reign, I recalled Man Singh, who had long been governor of tho eoantry, and appointed 
my koJcalfdsh Kutbii-dulin to sneecod him. \\ uki' Aiml Jahmigiri, 
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In tijis coniif'* dou 1 would further place hefore you just 
a few hoautif'it words from a popular version of the fortunes of 
tlie Moj^uls in India Avhieh that gifted writer, Oahrielle 

Posting, placed in our hands last year. 1 refer to her '■^TFhen 
Khujs rode io Ikdhi," a hook wliich Sir (k'orge Bmlwood 

commends to our nolieo in such eloquent tcwms. 

Oncc^ ujiou 51 iiiiK.* (Ikm'o wtis a wl»<> tlreaiiietl a dn'am. 

Sitting on the tlinmo of Dolhi, lu‘ looked out ovtn* Hindustan, and saw 

liow inarandt'Ps ha<l despoiled it and paieelhMl it out among 
themselves, liow ehief vvarred vMtli eliief, jind none was strong 
enough to hnl thtun eease lit' heard the (‘omplainis of the poor 
in time of wtir, slain, driven foitlt homel(‘ss, carried away t'aptive, 
hts'juise 1 he gretti men Inid quarielled wdtli one anothei, or in 
tinu* of pt‘ae(‘ ground down into I lie dust, sti'ipju'd htire, hceaiise 
tlu' ta\-gjit her(‘r ext oi ted Jiianjy times more t Inin was dut' to ])nt 
into his own jioektd. He saw men peiseeutisl jmd o]>pr(‘ssed, 
shut out from all honourahh* t'mplos merit heeaiise they held to 
th<‘ gods of llu‘ii‘ ftitlu'is, and he saw how th(‘ poor among 
them might not e\en wtuship in ili(‘ir holy jilaees lu'eause 
the^V eoiild not pa} the tax upon jiilgi'imagt's imposetl h} tlioit 
t'oiKpu'rors. He saw what tin* woint'n (*ndured - made to know 
tlu« pangs of ehildhirth wh(*n they tlnunselvt'S w’ore hut ehildron ; 
hound li\ ing, to a husband's eorpst* on a funeral pyn*, Avhen 
tile Biahmanslit tin* Haim's ht'iieath them. Alien in race, his 
heart jearueil <*\t'r the land, as the hearts of inan> aliens have 
yearned since his thi} ; and he di’i'amed a divam, Ht' saw 
Hindustan at peace* under tin* lule of a strong liand, men of 
every tongm* and race and ei eed j'ising to honoui* and ])laee in 
camp and court, or* dw(*lling in seeui’it} on the land and in the 
eitvjwithno one* to make* them afraid. Ho saw' the wa)nien, 
grown to full strength, the m'others of stuuig sons, who should 
all undo under the banners of tlie Em^iire io re]>el a common 
foe. He saw' the multitude free to worship as they pleased, 
unhindered and uniuiileted, so they ke}>t tin* laws; and he saw 
t he w'ise bow ing hefoi'o the One Hod who is not contained in 
tem]des nunle hy hands, the Father of all men, the spirit w’ho 
clothes Himself wdtb this material universe as wdth a garment. 

It was a dream. Akhar himself knew that it would not last. Even 
in our ow n day, after three hundred and fifty years of progi'oss, it 
has not been realised in full. Yet it is something to have seen 
it, — infinitely more to have made it come tine, though only in 
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part and for a littlo wliilo. Akbar’s dream” has become a 
byword among many of ihose who liave the vaguest ideas as 
to when be liv^cd or what he di oamt'd ; comparatively few* know 
how niucli he did to turn the dream into I'ealily. 

Tt was notimefoi' di'oams when Hiiinaynn tnn)bled lit'adlong down 
the stone staircase. The Afghans were in possessitm of Bengal 
and the Canges Valley, and an army from Bengal was advancing 
n])on Agra and Delhi. I'lio Moghul leadei's uoiv divided in their 
('onnsels, and the ik'w Kmpt'ror was a ])oy of thirteen. 

It is not the purpose of tliis discourse to enter into too 
many purely historical d(dails, for as J. A. Syinonds reminds us 
in one of his prefaces to liis R(^}i<uss<niee hi Ii((hj^ The 
historian of culture sacritu'cs inucli tJiat (lie liistorian of poli- 
tiCvS will judge css(uitial, and calls attention lo matters that 
the general reader may somtdimes lind suptudluons/’ his main 
ohject heing ‘‘to paint the portrait of national genius identical 
through all rarieties of manifestation.” 

I should, hoAvover, like to recall to your mind two highly in- 
teresting peu-])ortraits thhc found in (lie page's of the Tahakati 
Akhari^ Avhich throw light on tin* position of affairs in the 
Bengal of the l(5th Century on the eve of tlie final establish- 
ment of Akbar’S jtuthority : one relating to tlie dc'feat of Dand 
by the imperial forces and tin', conclusion of a short-lived peace 
with him Avhich Avas hioken soon after by Daiul, the other 
having reference to the transfer of the capital of .Bengal from 
Tanda to Gaurand the death of tln5 Kh(UiAi'hanan, 

After the conquest of Tanda and tlie flight of Daud to 
Orissa, Khau^khaHivu first (h; voted his attention to the settle- 
ment of the ail airs of the country. Ihcn he sent Raja 
Todurmull Avith some other amirs towards Orissa in pursuit 
of Daud Avho had taken refuge in ludak Banaras (Cuttack). 

Daud had Kulfered several defeat.s in suecfsssion, and Gujar Khan, bin 
mainstay and support, was slain. Death stared him in the 
face ; so, in liis despair and misery, he sent amessengor to Khan- 
khanan with a me.^sago io this effect : “The striving t-o crush a 
party of Mnsulmans i.s no noble woi k, I am ready to submit 
and become a .subject ; but I beg that a corner of this wide 
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country of Bengal KuRTicienfc for my .support may be asBigned to 
mo, if this is granted, I will rest content, and never after 
re}>ol. ' Tbo amirs eonmninicatecl this to Khan-khanan, and after 
considerable discussion it was determined to accept the proposal, 
upon the condition that Daiid himself should come oh t to meet 
Khan-khvanan, and confirm the agreement hy solemn binding oaths. 

Next day Khan-khanan (U'dorod a grand Court to bo hold, and all 
the nobles and attomhuds to he present in their places in fine 
array, and ilie ti'oops drawn up in arms in front of the tents. Daud 
camo out of tlu) fori, attended hy liis Afghan nobles and officers, 
and proc-o<'d(ul to t.bo tent of Klian-khanan. Wlnm ho approached 
it, IClian-khanan, with g>*oat, coiirtc'sy and respect, rose up and 
walked lialf-way down the tcid to mc(‘t liim. When they met, 
Hand loosened his sword fitun tlu‘ belt, and holding it before 
him, said, am tired of A\ar since it indicts wounds on wtudhy 
men like you.” Khan-khanan took the sword, and handed it to 
one of his attendants. Then gently taking Daud by the hand, 
ho seated him by bis si<h‘, and made the most kind and 
fatherly inqitiri(‘S. Fo(»d and drink and sweetmeats wore served, 
of whicli the Klian ])rossed him to partake. 

After tlio dishes wore removed, t-ho < t*(‘rms of peace camo under 
discussion. Daud protested that he would never take any course 
hostile to the Imperial throne, and he contii'ined his promise by 
the moat stringent oaths. Tlie tivfity of peace was drawn up, and 
then Khan-khanan brought a sword with a jesvelled belt of great 
value out of his stores, and presenting it to Daud, said, “You 
have now become a subject of tlie lm])ej*ial throne, and you have 
pj’OTuised to give it. your suj)port, I liavo therefore requested 
that the couniiy of Orissa may be settled upon you for your 
support, and I fool assured tliat His Majesty will confirm my 
propo.sit ion— granting this, to 3'ou as my fanlcnmh has been 
granted to ]ne. 1 now gird you afi-esh with this warlike sword.” 
Then he bound on the svvoi'd witli his own hands; and showing 
him every courtesy, and making him a great variety of gifts, 
ho dismissed him. The Court then broke up, and Khan-khanan 
started on his return. 

On the lOtli Safar, 983, ho reached Tanda the capital, apd sent 
a report of his arrangements to the PJmperor, who was greatly 
cielighted and satisfied with tlie conquest of Bengal. Splendid 
robes and jewelled swords, and a horse with a golden saddle, 
wero sent to Khan-khanan, and all the an*angements he had 
made were confirmed. 
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The following is the account of the death of Dnud to be 
found in the Akharnmna of Ahul Eazl. 

When viotery docliiroil for the Iiii])onal annj, tlio weak-minded D4ud 
was made prisoner. Jlis horse stuck fast in tlio mud, and 
* * a party of bravo men seized him, and bnmght him 
prisoner to l\han-jahan The kh?in said to him, “Wlicrc is 
tJio treaty you made, and the oath that you swtire h” Tlu’owing 
aside all shame, he said, “1 made that treaty Avitli Khan- 
klianan. If you will alight, we w ill have a little friendly talk 
together, and enter into another tn'aty.” Xhan-jahan, fully 
aware of the m*aft and perfidy of the tvailiM-, ordered that 
his body should bti iminedia,tely i'tdn'\od foaii tlu^ weight of 
his reladlious liead. lie was aeeoi*dingly deca])i- tated, and Jus 
head was sint off express to the Ihnpei’ui*. !lis l>ody was 
exposed on ji gibhet at Tanda, the capital of tliat couidry. 

Here is the account of the deatli of Khan-kliauan Alidnim 
Khan. 

When Khan-klianau, with his mind at laise sihont Dand, returned to 
Tanda, the capital of tin' country, innhs’ tlio iiitliieiiei* of liin 
evil destiny, he tiiok a disliki* to 'fanda, and crossing tho 
(laiigCiS, lie foiii^di'd a honn,' for himself at tin' f(»rtn‘ss of (laur, 
W'hich in old times had Ix'en the (*a|)ita,l of JJengal, and lie 
ordered that all the soldieivs and la/y/i/.s* should remove from 
Tanda to (laur. [n the height of tin- rains the people wore 
involved in the tronlile of exjiatriation. Tlie air of Gaur is 
extremely unlu'althy, and in foj'iner times, tho many disucHsos 
W'hich disti'essed its inhahitiints indiuaul the rulers to alnindon 
the ])]ace, and raise the town of Tanda. Sickness of many 
kiinls now broke out among the pt'ople, and many day numbern 
of men depailod from Gaur to tlni gi ave, and bade farewell 
to relatives and friends, lly degi*eo.s tin* })estilenee rea<died to 
such a })iich that men were unable to Imry the dead, and cast tho 
corpses into the river. Kvci*y ‘hiy tin* deaths of many amirs 
and otiioers were rep<»rted to Khanddianan, lait lie took no 
warning, and made no ivsolulion to change his residonco. 
Ho was so gi’eat a man that no one liad tJie courage to romovo 
the cotton of heedlesniess fixun liis ears, and bring him to a 
sense of tlic actual j>osItion. His (A\n health hecarno affected, 
and lie grow woi'se, and at tin* end of ten days, in tho mouth 
of Hafar, he departed (hi.s life. His nobles and officers, who 

had so often met to ctmgratuiato liim, now assembled to 
lament him. 
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Witli roferoncti to whut I stated in an earlier part of this 
discourse rcj'arding Akhar’s anxiety to grapple Avith the 
difficulties of social problems, T hope to place hefoi-e you on a 
suliseipient occasion tlie Jhnperor’s ordinance about iparriage. 
To-day I content myself with alluding to a record Ave have 
in the Alchnniama illustrative of Akbar’s Jittitude totvards the 
question of the immolalion of Avidows.* We read — 

In tlin interior of lilndnsilmn it is the custom, when a liusliand di^s, 
for Ids widow willingly ‘‘ind clKHwfully to cast herself into the 
Ihxmes (of tlio funeral ])ih‘)i although she may not have lived 
Inipjnly with liini. Occasionally lo\ e of life holds her hack, and 
then the luishand’s relations assemble, light the })ile, and place 
her upon it, Ihinking thai they thert'hy pivsei've tlie honour and 
charatder of tlio family. lUit sima* the count jt had come under 
the rule of his gracious Alajosty, inspi'ctors had been appointed 
in every city and district, who were to vateli earefully over these 
two cases, ;to discriminate hetwt'cn tlunn, and to ])revcnt any 
woman being forcihlv l)uj*nt. About this time, Jsd ]\Jal (son of 
Mai Deo), who liad been sent with his forces to join the Amirs 
in Uengal, died of sunstroke in tls\e vicinity of Chaunsa. His 
wife, the daughter of Muna Raja, was unwilling to Imrn ; hut her 
sou lidi Singh, wit h a party t)f his higotial frien ds, resolved upon 
the sacritico. d'he matter (’ame to tlie Kmperor’s knowedge, 
and his feeding of just i(‘e and liiimanity made him fear that if 
lie sent messengers to stop tlu* ])roeoe«lings, some delay night 
occur, so ho mounted Ids hors(*, aiul rode w ith all speed to tlie 
phme. As tlie facts were not fully known, some of these men, 


* As to the lairniTig of \^ i<ln\vs ill Moj'ul liuli.i, af foiition inny he iiuited to tlio following 
from Bt'r7itC)'\^ Letter to }[. i'ha lyetai n, dated Ocluber 4th, 1()07 : - 

There are so many writers of voyages rclatimj: the, custom of tlio Indian women, burning 
theniMolvoH with their linshands, that ! think .something at hist will be believed of it. For 
my part J am going to take my t.urii alse, and to write to you of it like others ; yet in the 
meantime observing withal, tliafc Tis not true nhat is said of it, and that no^y they do not 
burn themselves in so gri'at a number as formerly, beeause the Mahoinedans, that bear sway 
at proaout in Indostan, are enemies to that barbarours custom, and hindi'r it as much as 
they can; not opposing it absolutely, beeause they are willing to leave their idolatrous 
people, wdio are far mope numerous tlian thmnselvos, in the free exorciae of their religion,^ 
for fear of some revolt • but by indirectly preventing it, in that they oblige the M^omen, 
ready to burn themselves, to go and ask permission of the resiiective governors, wdio send 
for them, make converse with their own women, remoustrato things to them wdth annexed 
promises, and never give them this permission, but after they have tried all these gentle 
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in tlioir thonglitlessncss, wei’e disposed to resist niid make 
disturbances. * * But wlien His Majesty am'ved, Jogganath 
and Rai Sal came forward to meet liini, and bi-onght the leader 
of these foolish men to him. He aecc])tcd their assurance of 
repentance, and only place dtheiu in confniemont.* 

The. student of history would thus he excused if he quotes 
in connection tvith the work and achievements of Akhar, round 
.whom centred the manysided activities of the llenaissancc in the 
India of the Kith Century, and who was ihc living emhodiinent 
of the manyfold impulses of the period, ]\IaCfiulay’H admirably- 
worded estimate of the services of Lord W^illiam Bcntinck 
which is inscribed at the foot of IJentitick’s statue in this 
city : 

Ke abolished cruel rites ; he effaced humiliating distinctions ; he gave 
liberty to the expression of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations committed 
to his charge . 


ways, and till they find them lin'd in their holtissh ivKiiluiion. Which } et hiinlers jifitbut 
that many burn theniso!v(‘S, especially those t Imt live ujxju the lands of Ihe Hajas, whnro 
no Mahoincdau governors are. 

* Twenty-ciglith year of tho reign. Aklanunna. 
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NOTE I. 

Tlio conolnsions wliich I have vciiiuml to draw from the narratives and 
episodes ijiterspersed in Vaisnav literature rcgardinj^* 1-lie 2>olitical condition 
of BentJjal in the earlier dec ades of ilie lotli Century may be placed by the 
side of the follow! from Stewart’s paj^es : — 

With Daood Khan terminal ed ilio lim? of Bengal kin^s, who had reigned 
in succession over that country for years ; and with him was brought 
to a conclusion tlio sovereignty of the Afghan nation over that province, 
of which they had held the uncontrolled 2>ossession for nearly four centuries. ' 

/riic (iovernment of t!io Afghans in Bengal cannot he said to have been 
monarchical, but nearly resembled the feudal system introduced by the 
Goths and Yandals into J<]uroj)e. jhikthi3^ar Khcelijy and the succeeiling 
conquerors made choice of a certain district as their own domain ; the other 
districts were assigned to the inferior chiefs, who su})divided the lands 
amongst their potty commanders, each of whom maintained a certain 
number of soldiers, e()in[K)sed ])rinei])ally of tlvv‘ir relations or dependants; 
these persons however did not cultivate the soil themselves, but each oliicor 
was the landlord of a small estate, having under him a certain number of 
Hindoo tenants, to whom, from the principle of self-interest, he coiulueted 
himself with justice and moderation : and had it not been for the frecjuent 
change of masters, and constant, scones of rebellion and invassion, in which 
private ])ro])<‘rty was little regarded, the cultivators of the soil would have 
boon jdaced in a state of comparative ha[)piness ; and agriculture would have 
flourished, as it sul)soqucn{ly did in another ])arL of India under the 
govonimeiit of their countrymen, the Rohillas. 

The condition of the ujq)or classes of Hindoos must, doubtless, have 
been much doteriorted ; but it is in-obable that many of the Afghan officers, 
averse to business, or frequently called away from their homes to attend 
their chiefs, fanned ont their estates to the opulent Hindoos, nvho wex’e 
also permitted to retain the advantages of manufactures and commerce. 

The authority of the Afghan kings of Bengal do2)endcd much 
their 2xn*8onal ability and conduct. We have seen them, on some occasions, 
acting as desj>otie sovereigns; at other times ]K>ssessing little no on influence 

beyond the town or city in which they resided, often insulted, 

and even murdered by their menial servants. 
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NOTE IK 

SiiEi^ Khan-. 

Students of Iiistory will always jj^ratefiilly reineiuber what is said of 
Slier Khan by Sliaik Nurul Jlak in Zithdaln-t Tiiwankh v/:. 

Slier Khan made the road which now runs from Dcdhi to Aii^ra by 
cuttinii^ through jiinodcs, rcinovini^ obstacles, and building* samis. llcfon* 
that time, |)eoj)le bad to travel lbroui»di the Doab Ixdwci^n those* two j)lac<‘s. 
There was so inneli soenrity in travelling' elurin^* his j'inVn, thntil a lone 
woman were to slee[) in a. desert w'itb silver and j^'old about her person, no 
one would dare to commit theft u[)on her; and if it (‘V(‘r did so happiai that 
any one lost any proj;erty, the mukaddams ol the villai»’(^ which w^as the 
scene of the rolibery wa'jt* snbj<*ct to tine, and lor lear oi its intlietion, the 
zamiudars used to patrol the roads at night. 

Sher Khan founde<l *niany cities after bis own name, as Shor*garh, 
Sher-kot and since oM Did hi w'as far from the river Jnrnona, he demolished 
it and founded a new city on tin* lianks ol tluj river, wbieh (*xists to this 
day, lie founded also for its defence a liroail wall, wbicdi through the 
absence of rebellion and the length of Ins reign, w^as brought to completion. 

It is said once, when looking in a glass, be exidaimed, ‘0\la-s! that 
I have attained the em])ire only wdien I have reaclii'd old age, and when the 
time for evening ]>rayer lias arrived. Had it bei'ii otberwdse, tlio W'orld 
would have seen what I would have accom]>lisiie<I.^^ Sometimes be w^ould 
say, by w^ay of showing what ditlicult and even impossible objects he con- 
templated, ^‘1 would have made a bridge to s[)an tin* ocean, and have so 
contrived that oven a widowed and bcli)l(‘ss woman might witlumt dltliculty 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca.’^ To this day there exists a caravanserai 
of his building at Mecca, in which Afghan lakirs reside. 
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NOTE III. 

Elg:hth year of the reign (of Akbar). 

liemimon of the Pilgrim Ttur. 

It wfis an old standing custom for tlio rulers of Hindustan to exact 
contributions, according to tlioir I’esjx^ctivx* means, ^rom the pilgrims who 
visited the ludy shrines. This tax was called hirmi. His Majesty^s 
judgment and e<iuity condemned this exaction, and he remitted it, although 
it amounted tx) kron of nipc^es. An order was accordingly issued abolishing 
it throughout his dominions. * * * He was pleased to say that 

although this was a tax on the vain superstitions of the multitude, and the 
devotees did not pay it except when they travelled abroad, still the course 
they ado2)ted was their mode of worshi])ping '^the Almighty, and the 
thnwing of a stumbling-hloek and obstacle in their way could never be 
acceptable in the sight of God. 


NOTE IV. 

Ninth year of the Reign. 

Remismon of the Jxzya, 

One of the munificent acts of the Empemr at the beginning of this the 
ninth year of his reign was the remission of \\\^jizya (2)oll-tax ufion infidels), 
which, in a country so extensive iis Hindustan, amounted to an immense 
sum. 

Aklarnapia, . 
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NOTE V. 

Adventures of a band of Dacoits- a plan that failed. 

ifSltil C5V^ iJifp '«rt^ II 

*i'5 C5l?r -slif I 

sisi cTt ^f® ’I’ist ^stfr II 

tf?lt’l1^ *t?tc^ I 

II 

'«rc5r i 

'2t^t^ Stf^l ^ ftf=W II 

OiH I 

if^T gt?liC‘!!l 5|R II 
Sltnf f5|’l=lf«I f?I'iTlR^-^C9r I 

SiStC?! '(R ?IC8f II 

f^'St ®t*1 JI5 I 

'5|^«f 5il|^ II 

ffif'fT Jitc*f 'il’P 1 

*I5l-'sir5Fst«R II 

sif^c?r fir5m='t I 
«ltf^®11 >*(? »,Nl II 

S(f5 I 

>1^ If^j ^^-fs II 

'«tt ! ^c» '«rf^ c’ps? ?:'*! *11^ I 
5'#t >?ta Mn lij’F 11 

(M^ I 

C’lt'fl ''ttH II 

*m< 5rtft[ I 
pSt ’(1C? ■a’pirfip '•rtfjf ii 
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■{S’ I 

^tf?5l f'S^W II 

‘fU?! nrs JTG wt? I 

'®rm f’W t^tl5 II 

»fC5 'St’f C«ff«t ’t’tJI II 

ifk ^ I 

''ttf’Rl C=5fB5| II 

1 

'«rti^ 5^ r<f®i II 

fsi'STtsW C'5t«?i? I 

II 

CTUd ^ f*5's5Rttf C5fC5l H 

3FHf^ 5?^! C^FC?! I 

C’FC^I '«l^ "Sl^ II 

U ¥C?T C^t^ 5f#( l 

fsnn 5itr^ CB^ II 
6^ 'Srtfil ^ tr^T^t"! I 

'»t'S '^t^I '5R'^ ®it!;5t II 

“JR® «tt^?11 I 
'®rtJ[?Ij'S JIC® ft^n f^5l 11“ 

JI^P[ ff^T ifl¥ 1 

*t5«R II 

CT? CTtCT (Tit'ft^ r 

c^ CTtc®i "^f^ps *rt5!l II” 

c^ fin3;^'f-'5rt®?r*i i" 

“5f?r JR (Rtl?l C’FtJl 5R II 

«ttsi “^fip ^*15 1" 

JR® til^ «|tiR ^ <2tg?r II 

jpRf ^TtRm I 

fRBi ®<t^ s\T*w »i®t? It 
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Ctrl’s?*! I 

'«lf3 S|3?1 '8115^ I) 

Jt^®I ff^T I 

r.’itfl^si II 

^ifj? Jltf? OTf«f ^C-s ?!;»it sisi II 

irtfl *H^1 CT I 
6f?i5i Ji'< lit^i w^tw II 
r.»fc^ m w^T-sH fi(5^lCT m I 

’itf^ ’Itf^re II 

«t ?1 C^ 1 w 'sitJ’t 'if'sf^l ^^1 1 ” 
C-?C5l “l-,^ 'Sllf^f^t Silfsral I.* 
K^T-Wfif® CT Sfsii'l I 

CT ’Fil? CT-W ^rt?! H 

C'-i cn ^'^*1 6 9l?r ^{61?( I 
•ilT C’tw 1%^ JI’F^ II 

5 -‘lr '*ilfn c^lfi^'ti 'sit’iw I 

f?lf5l 5'9i C^W? iTI ’Ff<t'l II 

■<sis\ -sjtfw Jir,^ 51i;-sitf.^ fit^l I 
651 >ir5 >S’Filf43 6 St ’jfsr f^ll) ll” 
<iCW ^[95 >1=1 Vf55''M 1 

S|^ srttJT JIC^ ^Ffgin n 

If^l^t'l ^ ift Slt^ll I 

’its-fetw ’'ifiT II 

S|itfj|*i1 J(if1t?lt^ ■511513! «1?W I 
Ci^t »^7T^tW li 

nrfta ’lii*? c^fw 1 

6 ^feM ■5iW^ ’lt?!3F ^l|t li 
5iii«itlt ’ 1 tftf-?^^!*| I 
fs!<Iif«( 515«t II 

fif’Ft 9 iSjf!— ^^3^ W9 I 
ilT "1 'sl’S^iltl nn®— ■^?I*! '-2159 11 
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CT^^*l II 

»i5t?r ’Pnt? ^t®il i 

6'j1^i:?| 5|t^ CT^ m ®fOT II 

c*rf^ ^ I 

■^tlt fss II 

<>itftf®^ '^{^51 ,i59|fc» II 

C^C?1 C^si “'5I^^;5 C’FSJt^' =^tf^1l1 I 

(TFCi^i “«t^ I 

»ttC^ Slt!?W isf^ II 

iif'SI'l II 

'5iai<*n C^ JT^ OTf^t Wfw^t’l I 

>2tt?f 's m cnfM n 

^f%— T!^ »tf^^ 1 

C’tt^Itf^ ’lUS C^t^ia li” 

'srtl^l c^tc«1 CT I 

(?l CT ’ii:?!’ CT ‘-*11 C^»IC^' li” 

vr^i?ir CT^Uif^ c*) glqi*! i 
cq c^tqi? ^t1%qt® q’Fu ii 

?i^ cqt^ stf^f^’t I 

qc®^ 'srt^CT '«r<^p®!:?f crf^tt® ii 
b?t® f^Nlq *m i 
'«rt%ti?, '®1?f ii 

5q qt® qciT I 

Ftw {^»t '*rtf% f^ral !” 

(ii^ ^fq qq w»?Tqq cqq qr?r i 

«iq^ m 'sr? ii 

♦ ♦ • ♦ 
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^iF *n^ i 

fJiisiliR'ii ■at's^ II 
fifW sji>l CTI^ '8f«^T< I 
fjl-ri sitf? c*ltc^< II 

*1^1 fil*t1 Cbt< 1 

*l»l “itB '5?^ *f'jgs^ II 

«tf^l 3)tU fVsC^ 1 

Jic« ^V®i 'st^ C'fc^l (jifHr.i> ^11 ’itC'^ II 

c»c*r, T5j^ ^b<i tfSTM'i I 
Jir»^ is^'n ?-5-2JH-^f% II 
c^wi f<mt fi>sr.^ I 

Cftfc^ C’ltC^ :btC“f ^^c^r silC^T II 

c^c'A c^cbl P>Rrl ’irs i 

si<ICH f^I^I C^tC'P'l II 

C^Cfl fMUl ■<^1§K fs'^C-l I 
’ftci! ^Tta <P161 fcfe Jififers Jl1 <1tc< II 
»ftWT>r f^i.c< f^(?rl '>«:■? i 

?t»l *1ts stf^ ♦tC'? 3P*triI It 

CTi? «itw ’Pic’il tb*! I 

»i^ fs'st <111?^ It 

( Imtlmiijit nfi'iOKhitf. (A’lla h fi anrla) 
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NOTE VI. 

Protaprudra’fl Patronav^e and Missionary enthusiasm. 

'Sirfjl TSTfal »l‘Tt I 

5tlr^( ’itw ■srtTt’i 1 
-^tb s 5t-1T tit' >ltsi^Tl- B 
TStl’lCSi <2t y nsl "ifsl I 

•tTf'? fJt=r ii 

5^ *r?r*lt') 1 

*1c^ '51't^t t«f«l <t^1 ’f'T II 

>H^ si<I '»ltfs? I 

titbl isty ^IHt "ItC’I II 

4151 ’151 sK 1 

fi?4I iJl;i 4151 5l5l (?51 stf^T II 

( h niau^a ( /innfamnUi 
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Ill 

MUKUNDRAM 

AND 

BENGAL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. (I) 

Mk. VlCE-ClIANCXaiLOU, AND FeLEOW-Sti: DENTS ; 

I now conio to anollier of my chief authorities ami sources 
of information — ri.r. Muhumlram. 1 do not, however, propose 
to speak of tlie lil< rary ('xeelleuces of Jiis work on the present 
occasion, eseelleiiees wliieh have not failed to attract the 
attention of Europ<*an scJiolars, wliich fully entitle Mukundram 
to all that has heeti said of his poem hy adniirin" readers, and 
for which ho may he truly regarded as tlu' Crahhe of Bengali 
Literature and the ChaiusM' of Indian story-tellers. Otherwise 
I might have s))oken to you of the simjdicity of his style, his 
realism, his genuine sinc(*rity. his one aim being to say vvliat 
he has to say in tlui truest possihle way, without the slightest 
attention to literary finish, and lumce also of liis freedom through- 
out from tliat iiard glitter which conus of the conscious 
attemjd at literary (deganc<>. 1 might, have referred to that 
w'ond(>rful catalogue of flowers which the diwoted worshipper 
gathers to lay at tin? feet of the d('ity he ador(^s, the catalogue 
which iiu'vitahly lanninds the student of English poetry 
of the catalogiui of llowm-s in IVlillon’s jiages wliich the 
fancy of a devoted friend lays on the hearse of the departed 
eomjiaiiion of Ids youth, or of that earlier catalogue in Britania’s 
Pastorals, or of that even earlier catalogue in Shakespeare’s 
pages a.ssociated with the innocence of Perdita. I ndght have 
spoken 5f that which is the perfection of the poet’s art, the 
evolution of the character of his hero, a mighty hunter, a 
A'erifahlc Nimrod in his youtliful days, hut vi ho is raised to a 
liigher plane of life, to the realisation of nobler and spiritual 
ideals of life, partly through the contemplation of the havoc 
which he himself Avrought in the animal kingdom. But I feel 
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that I am ho! (Mioiigh to dwotl on these aspects of the 

poem. 

i liav(' said lliat 1 am not scholar onou‘j;h to sjjcalc of the 
literary im'rils of Miihiindram’s ]»()(‘lie:d v. nrl.. ror k \u>u!'l 
ht* a mistake to supjiO'.e that because lie writes in llengali, his 
work is intelli'^ible !(• the averanc I’env'ali ivad(‘r ot'our day. 
His Itcm^ali stands to mod(Tn Bengali much iii the same 
retaliou a.^ Oliaueer’s I'luylish stands to model n Kuejlish. 
Words from I’ersiau aiul Arabic souiees weie beini' 
eonstaiitly added to the current voeabutaiy of his day. And 
his freedom in the use of tie' stock of words at his disposal was 
v(‘ry much like the IVei'dom of the author of the Bairie (Jueene. 
We may (itliu!>;l\ n'liiemlier in Ibis connection what ('raik has 
said of Sp('ns(‘r, for our poet’s archaism^ and his mannerisms 
are not the only ditliculties in th.c wa.y of a eoriecl understand- 
ing of his m'‘aniie>;. ’I’liis is what we ri'ad of Sjamser’s truly 
lordly fna'dom. “His tri'atment of woids is like notl'inj>- that 
ever was scam, unless it mitrhl be* tbucult' . breakiii” tin' back 
of the Nenu'an lion. He gives them any shape and any sense 
that the cas(‘ may demand. Sometinu's In' inmvly alters a 
letti'r or two. Sometinn's he twists olf the head or the tail 
of the unfortunatf* vocable altogetlur.'’ ’I hose who know 
Alukundram would at once recognise how (’raik's words 
may bt' borrowed faithfully to charaelcii!-e the ]5ejigali ]cet’.s 
methods of com]U)siliou. 

And then the tt'xis. The original ])oem was ]'rc.served in 
mamiserijds, then* heing i o printing ])resses in these clays, and 
also used to he leeiled, like other jioems helongiug to tlie .same 
category of ndigious poems, which went hy the name of 
Manijdh, h\ the ela.ss of hards whoso husiuess il was to give 
recitals of thc'-e. As a conseejeume*', Aaiious n actings crept in; 
poinlle.s^, ]iui poseless emoiulations woxdd p(Tha])s he made 
w'heiuwer a ])artieular I'assage was found uninlelligihle, and 
thus the oiigiiiiil text would he corrupted in various ways. 
W ilh the introduction of printing, some of these poems hegan 
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to be printed, and Jjallohih, Avhich has Ixani riltin!i,1y called 
tlio drub Street of Calcntla, took tin* lead in this niatf('r, 
I'lui'^, thoui'h liattolith has come to be a sMuniun nilb ns for 
cheap alul n i-,{\ piiblieations, i( did a iiHMiiorabb' nork in 
the preservation of old pi oducf ions of meril, a nork which 
should be lionoi’ably nn'iitionial and i>r.it(d'ully acknowled 'lal 
by all who are intercsb'd in (he de\(dopnient of Heiii^ali 
T*itera(mv. Ibii BoHolah liad litth* rci^aid for carcd'ul I'di- 
torial ^uper\i^io 1 , and while it preserved, it did not li<‘si(a(e 
to inlrodiice eunMidations of its own. Ihindit l{ani''ati 
Niiyfiratna, author of an ewidh'iit tr<‘a(is(' on (he ilis(or\ of 
Ik'ni^ali Liteidure for ev.unple, 1‘mind a copy of our poeCs 
woik in (he bon lO of (h<‘ d(*^c(‘n(lan(s of (he Haja undi'r 
wh('‘'e pa(H)na'<' (In' worl. v >s wri(((Mi, in which (h(‘ ri'adinj's 
of some of (Ik- iiu|'or(an( pass li'es, such as (ha( relVriine; to 
Itaja Man Sinha, dilfei from tlie readin<'s (o be found in the 
cheap ]K)pular editions. 

'J'he dillieuK ii's aboiM the Text-, and (he jiitfalls of unautho- 
ris( d ceuiectuial (aneiidalions make' oiu' (hinh ofalMhatis 
bmnj' done in l’hiii;(and for (he pre-mwation end elueidaiion of 
ancient litei.iy' maslor-pieci's under (In' siqiisw ision of sidiolurs 
{•quippcvl with (ho iicec'ssary pliiloloe;i<‘al and historical 
knowledge, 'ia; wi' ik>. Ii.ip'i’iil .d .o nia; ba\ ' b(>r 

Chaucer Soei ti when > main funetion it veuld b(‘, at (nnes 
to rescue ii’om ol)li\ion, a( tinu > corie<(j\ (o iidi'i’iiiet (o 
modern ear. (hese old Ireauiic'- of <si‘i and letiers in which i.s 
peril qn to b' foun I Indii's real eoidrihiii ion (o (he f 1< lation 
and del elopineid of hnniui (Itou ,1 ( V 

iMuKipidram^ ]>(,em na(nial!,\ duides its'df into three 
parts. ^I’iie lirtl is (he inli''duc(i< n, ceiilainint’ tiu' usual 
invoc.atioiis (o (he (iod • i fmcces', etc., and a jKqnilar veision 
pf tho Hindu conception of (he cri'-ition of the Cnueise, from 
which (he anther skilfully oli les into an account of (ho hirth 
of the hero and the lu'roine of his jioem, like as Chaucer 
makes tho popular pilj^n-image to Canterbury his starting-point 
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and th(3 frame work into which to fit his many-sided pictures 
of the various as})ects of the national life of his day. 'Che 
second part consists of the story of the mighty hunter, while 
the third gives us an account of the trials and ('.K])eriouces of 
on(>. of those merchant adventurers who had their counterpart 
in Elizahethan England in the exjdorers of unknown lands and 
the discoverers of undreamt-of trade-routes. 


'rUe invocation to ChaJtanya* startles us by its ])resenc(! in 
a work which is avowedly \M-itt(m at the sugg(3stlon of a 
goddess, and which is theiad'oia; intended *lo popularise her 
worship. 'I'his is obviously a proof of the catholicity of Indian 
society which had already h'arnl. Iiy force of circumstances to 
harbour rival creeds n it bin her bosom. It also shows the 
wonderful hold which the teachings of Chaitanva had gaimal 
over the public mind. Chaitanva, born in Isadia — completed 
his wanderings at I’liri and ended his earthly mi.ssi(ai in the 
thirties of the Kith C<'ntiiry — and yet our author, the e.xponejit 
of a rival creed, speaks of the de\ otion of his companions and 
the enthusiasm of his many followers as of a quite recent aiid 
personal experience. 


It has thus to he noted that the ijifevences regarding 
Chaitanya and tin* inlluenc<3 of bis teaebings to bci drawn from 
Mukundram are precisely the inrevejua'.s suggested by a study 
of th(3 pr'ifessed Vaisnava literatim! (.f flic day. 
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At tlio tlu’esholcl of the poem wo are £>:iven an account 
of its origin, a statenieni of the circuiuhtances under uhieh it 
came to be written, a statement wliich ari’ests our attention 
from A^arious points of \ie\v — not the hvist important of which 
are, in tiio first plac(‘ the poef’s conception of the source of his 
inspiration, and scroudh/ tlie view wliicli it opt'us up before 
us of the ]K)litical, social and economic condition of Bengal in 
the latter half of the l(5th Oenturv. Tho following is an 
approximately titor<il rendering of the poet’s account. t “Hear, 
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assemhlcil peo()lc all, how the poem originated.’' It was on a 
snddcu that the goddess Chandi, descending From on liigh, sat 
hy tlu'. luMid of the sh^eping poet, assuming (he form of his 
motiier. ^riiero livtsl in the iownshi[) of Se]ima])ad,'Neogy 
(iopinath, an lionest Uaja. We lived and tilled lands in 
J)]nirn?tnia, in his fahik. for six or seven generations. All 
praise to llaja Man Sinha, th.c hee to (lie lotus Foot of Vishnu, 
King of (Jour, Hanga and lUkal! During tluw’cign of the 
above Man Sinha, on account of (lie sins of (ho people, 
Muhammad Sharif got the Khilliit; llaijada became his 
minis! (u* ; tlu^ nnu'chanfs and iraders hf^caim^ alarrmal, and the 
rrffiwr l)(*cann^ (he foe of Ih’ahniins and Yaisnavas. They 
nnxisuK^d hinds, liy [)iacing ropes on (he angular sides of tields, 
and (hey nu'asurcHl lo roituhs lo a />/V/Zve disregarded 

th(i cries of i\u) rayafs. Tluw came lo be the death of many 
jx'.oph', and iln^y ( nterc'd uneullurablo lands as (mltnral)le. 
They exacted (*om penpal ion, without conferring any corn^spon- 
dijig bmiefit. Tin' ;;o,7(A(fr.v lauvinu^ (death). Por every 

rupee they gave you 21 annas less, whWo tliey took for them- 
selves as interest one ]>io p(T day per ni])e(V 

‘‘A Khtfja, who, iu his angry mood, ])aid no sort of regard 
to the poverty of the peojile, became Dilihlar (village official), 
ills ang('V could only he appt'asi^d ])y p;-('serJs of rupees, hut 
there nobody (o huy your (‘ou’ iind jKiddy. Our lord, 
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Gopinatli Neogy, by an accident, (^anie to be am'sted, and 
there were no means for liis release. I^rruhts were all about, for 
fear the rayats should aliseond, and kc'pl giiai\l at ev(n’y man’s 
door. • The rayiUs aumt sore of Invivl.. TIu-y sold their 
stock of rice, paddy and cows from day f.o day and articles 
Avorth a rup(?o sold for ten annas. Srimant Khan, of 
Chandighur, was of lielp to img and, taking eounsid 
with (Jambhir Khan, [ hd’t Dhamania; Ibimanand Bhye 
aecompaiiied ni(‘, having nud me on tlni way. We nvieln'd 
Telegawa. Itupnre assisted me, and Tadii Kundu 'feli protected 
us. lie gave ns Ids o.vn house to livi' in, allayi'd onr IVws, 
ajul gave ns alms which sndiced for three days. !)ese<‘nfling 
the river Garain with the stnaim, with onr minds fix<>d on 
Providence, we arrived at my mat(*rnal uncle’s house, and 
Gangadhur eonfena'd on us many favours. 

“Leaving Karain, Para.sar and Amodar, we arrived at 
Gokra. My hath was witliout oil, Avater only Avas my drink 
and food, and my i)ifant child cried for hunger. Slieltering 
myself under the raised bank of a tank, and Avith olferings 
of S/iallook (roots of the Avater lily), T (dtered my piijah to 
the motlior of ICnmnd. OverpoAvered by hunger, tear and 
fatigue, I fell ashiep, wJien Chandi appeared to me in a 
dream. She was all gracious, and olTering me the shelter of 
her feet, she bade me com])Oso this song. 

“Leaving Goklira, accompanied by Pamanand Phyo Ave 
arrived at Arrlia. 

“Arrha is Brabmin-land, and a Brahmin is its lord, as wise 
as Vyas. I addressed this lord of inen in poetic sUinzas, and 
he gave me ten (O-rnIift of jAaddy. Son of the brave Afadhav, he, 
Bankura Dev, p iss 'ss vl of all virtues, employed me, thence- 
forth. as a tutor to liis boy. Th^^ boy Tlagbunath, unequalled 
in beauty of mind and body, accepted me. as bis fpim (tutor). 

“1 learnt the minitva, Avhich she (Goddess Chandi) ins])ircd 
me with, and I long meditated on this Maha-Manim. Then 
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I took the It af and the ink, and she (Goddess Chandi), sitting 
on my reed pen, cnused poetry to be irritten hy me in different 
kinds of stanzas. Ramanand was my companion. He knew 
all abont my dream, and always took the greatest care Of me. 

“By order of Ihighnnath, lord of men, the songster who 
has got his dress and ornaments, daily rehearses the song — 
Praise he to Raja Raghunath, who has no equal in caste- 
dignity, and who is unrivalled in courtesy of demeanour! By 
his order Sri Kavi Kaukan sings, and a new religious poem 
{MangaV) receives publicity.” 

It will at once he seen that this short account is full of 
intere.st for the modern reader. But I propose to dAvell on 
only a few of the noticeable points, strictly from tlie Iiistorical 
point of view. 

1. As to the poet’s dream, the parallel case of Ciedmon 
is perhaps too obvious a sugg<'sl ion, yet the coincidence is so 
close and curious that the two may be placed side by side. 
The following is the version to be found in the pages of 
Stopford Brooke : — 

(Jfcdnum was a servant to the nionaslory of Ffild, an abbess of royal lilood, 
at Wbitby in Yorksbire. He was soinowhat aged wliun the gift 
of song fame to liirn, and he know notliing of the art of verse, so 
that at the feasts when for the sakt^ of rnirtli all sang in turn 
lie loft tlie table. One night, having done so and gone to tlio 
stables, for ho had care of the cattle, he fell asleep, and One 
came to him in vision and said, ‘'(hrdnum, sing me some song.” 
And be answered, <*annot sing; for this cause .1 left the feast 
and came hitlu?r.” Then said the otlier, “Howevei*, you shall 
sing.” “What shall 1 sing ?” he replied. “Sing the begin- 
ning of created things,” answwcd tlie otlier. Whereupon be 
began to sing verses to the praise of God, and. awaking, 
remembered what be had sung, and a<lded more in verse wwthy 
of God. In the morning he came to the steward, and told him of 
the gift he had received, and, being brought to Hild, -was ordered 
to tell his dream before learned men, that they might give judg- 
ment whence his versos came. And when they bad heard, they 
all said that heavenly grace had been conferred on him by our 
Lord, 
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May I be forgiven a reference to a less known instance in 
this connection, in as niueli as these parallel cases with their 
celestial visions have a special significance and a deeper mean- 
ing than, appears on the surface when wo try to explain and 
understand the phenomenon of the origin and composition 
of religious poems in all climes and in all ages? The same 
phenomenon Avhich meets us in England in Anglo-Saxon as 
also in Norman times repeats itself in the India of the 16th 
Century, 

Just as the winsome s]urit of legend casts a glamour over the first com- 
position of religious verse in Anglo-Saxon times, so it seems to 
hover over its new birth five hiimlred years later, when it revisits 
for a, moment the scenes of past achievements. Again a man of 
lowly origin was inspired hy a heavenly vision to sing in praise 
of God.* The sfory of St. (iodric, like that of Cmdmon, deserves 
to be held in memory. 

Of him it is related that one day, when the sun was shining bright 
in the hoavems, he lay bowed in earnest prayer before the altar of the 
Virgin, when all at once Our l^ady ajipearod to him, accompanied 
by Mary Magifalen, both, very beau tit’ul, with raiment shining 
white, in figure not ]a'*g(s rosemldiug maidens of tender years. 
The petitioner was posse^'sed by joy, hut dared not move. Soon, 
however, the two drew near with slow steps, and Our Lady 
spoke. 

“We will,” sai<l she, “pi’otect thee to the end of the woj*ld, and seek 
to support thee in every need.” Gotlric threw himself at her feet, 
and c*()nfided himself to her care. Tlierenpon the holy ones laid 
their hands on his head and sti’okod the hair from his temples, 
and tlie whole jilaco was filled with sweet fragrance. Next the 
mother of mercy taught him a new" song, -which she sang before 
him as before a pupil, and he sang it after her and remem* 
bered it all the days of his life. When he had the text and 
melody fast in his mind, she hade him, as often as pains plagued 
him, or temptation, or vexation threatened to overcome him to 
sing the same, giving him this assumuce. ‘‘From now on, if 
thou wilt call on me w itb this prayer, thou shalt have me at 
’ once as a propitious lielper.” Then, after making repeatedly over 

his head the sign of the cross, she and her companion vanished, 
leaving behind them the most wonderful fragrance. This tale, 
with tears flowing from his eyes, Godric more than once related 
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to mot k' of Dur ham, by whom it was recorded, together 

wii]i the text of the song, as follows. 

‘‘ Si. Mary, Virgin, mother of Jesus Christ the Nazarene, receive, 
slneld, helj) thy Godric; rtmbrace and bring him aloft with thee 
into tbo Kingdom of God. — St. Alary, Christ’s abode, pearl 
(cleanness) of maidens, flower* of mothers, I'cmove nly sin, rule 
in my mind, aid me to reach io God Himself.” 

2. Man, Sinha cainc to tho Eastern Province in the 32nd 
year of Ahhar’s roit'n, and did not leave these parts till the 
41th year — when as we know from the Aini-Akhayy he was 
ordered by the Emperor to join the forces in the Deccan. lie 
came hack, howc^ver, after a very short interval on the death 
of his son .Tapjat Sinha and in <;onse(]nence of the disturbances 
caused by the Afgans. Ho did not h'av(! the Suhah till tlie 
third year of Tahaugir’s reign. Wo may thus safely say that 
our poem contains a picture of Bengal in the 10th Century of 
tho Christian Era. There is a slight, piece of internal evidence* 
in the work which loads colour to the suggestion that tho main 
body of the poem aa'hs composed at an earlier date than the 
Introductory Section which refers to Man Sinha. That how- 
ever docs jiot affect our general conclusion that in the poem we 
have a picture of Ikmgal in the IGth Century, A.D. 

3, Our poet probably lived on a piece of rent-fi’ee land 
under a Hindu Zemindar, or paid a nominal quit rent. As a 
consequence of the Todor Mull Settlement Avhich we learn from 
the Aln 'i~Akh((yy AA as inti'oduced into Bengal between 1575- 
1583, his holding was remeasured, wa.st(5 lands Avere entered as 
arable and culturahle and lienee as.sessable, and a higher rent 
was demanded of him. lie had thus to leave his ancestral 
holding where the family had liA’^ed happily for generations. 
We can aa’cII understand the bitlerness of the poet’s heart on 
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the occasion. But while describing this, he speaks feelingly of 
the brotherly help which he received from his neighbours in 
his difficulty. This calls up a pleasing picture of the friendli- 
ness which in those days animated the villagers in their deal- 
ings wij.h one another. It is permissible to an Indian to 
remark that this same spirit continues to be a marked charac- 
teristic of Indian society down to the present day. The present 
relief operations in the Hooded districts of Bengal woidd seem 
to lend a special point to this reflection. Perhaps it 
is not too fanciful to suggest that this is an inheritance 
from our primitive past, in as much as it is /ouud to be a 
characteristic common to the whole family of Indo-European 
nations. 

4. The poet’s picture docs not pei’haps justify us in con- 
cluding that there was any gcmeral mal-administration in 
the Subah under Man Sinha. Individual cases of hardship 
there must have been, individual tyrannical landlords there 
must always be. But Vhat happened to him may have been 
the result of a too strict application of the n lcs of the new 
Toclar Midi Settlement, which, among other things, provided for 
the depreciation of the current coin and sanctioned an elaborate 
system of Hatta. Indeed, what the poet himself tells us of the 
help exfended to him by his well-to-do neighbours and the 
patronage and protection he ri'ceived from a neighbouring llaja, 
can hardly be consistent with any theory of general mal-ad- 
ministration in the Province. The poet’s statement tJiat the 
Poddars became Jam (death) need not ther(dovc bo interpreted 
too literally. There is, however, ample food for reflection in 
this picture — specially if we place it by the side of Akbar's 
lofty ideals and his truly statesmanlike declarations of humane 
principles of government. The following is the ideal sketched 
out for the Collector of lievenue in Uie pages of the Aim- 
Akbari. The Collector of the Revenue 

sbottU be a friend of the agricultnrisfc. Zeal and truthfulneHS should ho 
his rule of conduct. He should consider himself the represen- 
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tar u ilio lord paraniomit and ostablisli liimself where every 
one may have easy acccsa to him without the iuierventum of 
a mediator. 

Ho sliould not cease from pnnishiii^ liighvvay roldjors, miirderors 
and evildoers, nor frcmi heavily luuletiiip: them, and so administer 
that the cry of complaint shall be stilled. Ho sh< uld assist 
the needy hus])andn]an with advances of money and recover them 
f(i*adually. And when fhroin^h the exertions of the village 
headman ilio full lenta^ is r(‘C(‘t\CMl, he should allow him half a 
tiisicak (m ea(*h bitjhah or otliorwiso reward him according to the 
measure of his services l{(* sh(*uhl asccM'tain the extent of 
the soil in cultivation and weigh each several port ion in the 
scales of jxTsonal observation and be actpiainted with its quality. 
The agifcult ural \alue of land varies in dilferent disti‘icts and 
ecHain soils are adapted tv) (‘crtain crops. IL* should deal differ 
ently, thorefort*, witli each agriculturist and lake his case into 
consideration, lie should take into accoiuit with discrimination 
the engngcunents of former collectors and remedy the ])rO' 
cedure of ignoraneo or dishonesty. He should strive to bring 
waste lands into (’ultivalion and take beed that what is in 
<*ult/ivation fall not waste, He slioiild stimulati^ the in(‘i*easc of 
valuable produce and remit sonuwvhat of tlie Jissessment with a 
view to its augmentation. And if the liusbandnmn cultivate 
less and urgti a plausibh* ewusc, let him not accept it. Should 
there bo no waste land in a vilJaui' a nil a busbandiuan be 
capable of adding to his cultivation, he sliould allow him land 
In some otlier village, lie shoiihl be just and ]n‘ovident in his 
measurouients. Let him increase the facilities of the husband- 
liuiu year by year. 

Ho sliould not entrust the a]>pi*uisenM‘nt to the licaduian of the 
village* lost it give J*ise to remi.ssness and iiuvmipetence and undue 
authority be (‘onfeiTed on high-handed oppressors, but he should 
deal with each Jiusbandman, present hi.s demand, and separately 
and civilly receive his duos. 

He sliould collect the revenue in an amicable manner and extend 
not the hand of demand out of season. 

5. While it is true that there was no general malad- 
ministration in th(‘ Suhah during the rule of Man Siulia, we 
must admit that we come to a very dilferent state of things 
later on. 
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In this connection it is instructive to note' one of the 
Institutes or llef^ulalions* of Jahangir, and the eloquent com- 
mentary appended to it by Sir ilenry Klliot. 

“I ordered,” declares Jahangir, “that the oflicers of (Jovern- 
ment anV Jagirdars should )iot forcibly soiiCe ])Ossossiou of the 
lands of my siibiects, and cultivate them for tlunr own 
benefit.” 

Here is the commentary. 

“ The administration of the country bad rapidly declined 
since Akbar’s time.t The governments w<'re farnnid, and the 
governors exacting and tyrannical.” 

“The edict of his father, enjoining the observance of 
kindness and conciliation towards the cultiviitors, goes mucli 
further than this.” 

“Bengal, Gujarat, and the Deccan, !ive likewise full of 
rebels, so that no one can travel in safety for out-huvs : all 
occasioned by the barbarity of (he gov(?nimejit, and the cruel 
exactions mad(! u])on the husbandmen, Avhich drive them to 
rebellion.” 

* r.f. 3ff'mo/rs’ oj Juhantjh (OrieiiUil Tr.iiisl inoit - NTt w StTuq) 1*. 9. 

t T1h‘ liiiid tax li.ia uls\a\s Ixm-ii tin* pniunjril fi'oiu wiiirli Orit'Jital pot(*iitatoH 

havo (loritfd tbt ir n'vonucs. l‘'or all prat it may l>« Haiti tliat Hit* HyHlt'iii wliifli 

t hoy have adopt ftl has ^OJKTally boon lo lakt* a*^ iinicli from tlii' full ivatoi h as tlioy oouhl 
jjfot, Iteforiud’s, buch as (lit* I'Jmptna Akhai , ha\ t* at tiim s l•mh''av<)^^rod to iutroduoo moro 
tiiligliU’iiod iu(*l lif/ds of taxation, and to oaiT} mto jiraidao the tliooiioH uj>on which th(3 
tiscal s>Hlcm in all Mo.sh m Aotintrics i^ ha ,('d 'I'hoK* tJi(*oii< s an liy no nnuiuH b(» ohjcition- 
ablo an is often sn[)|io&c(l Uui the r<»lDrm.s n hh h ,sornc h'n t apahh» riih'rn attempted to 
tntroduc(‘ lane* almoat al\va\H I'nimblod away under llic r(jj;imc oi ihcir HuccesHorH. 

If, from drouK^ii or other oaubcs, iIm c-ultivator raises no erop, Ih in not n (piircd to 
pay any laud-tux. Tie* i<lca of cx^iropriarioii for tin* non-pay mcni of taven is pin< ly VVestopn 
and modern. Under Itoinau haw , it waH tin ruh in (onmnds lor rout that a teniuit waa 
not bound to pay if an} / 1 > ])n‘ve]iit d him from n a}un|.», Tlu* European HyHtoin ib 
very diffen'iit. A far lesH heavy «h maud i*. in.4de on tlio cult ivtuor, hut In* is, at all (‘vei'in 
in princi]»lo and Rometime«. in practna*, caPed u}>«m to m(*e! it in good and bad years alike, 
Ho i« expoet(‘d to save m yr arn ol jdciity in ordi r to make good tlie delieit in lean yearH. 
If he is unable to pa v, he ik liable to be ('\}»ro[»riateil, and be often is (‘X])ropriated. TIuk 
plan i« just, logical, and \eiy WoHtern It may bo questioned vvlu the) Orh ntal cultivators 
do not sometimes rather prefer the opprcHshm and c'laatieity of the lOasterii to the justice 
and rigidity of the Western system. Croin^ on The Government of Subject races. 
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“ But this observation may serve universally for the whole 
of this country, that min and devastation operates every where 
for since the property of all has become vested in the King, 
no person takes care of anything ; so that in every place the 
spoil and devasbitions of war appear, and nowhere is f nything 
repaired.” 

“Bor, all tlie great men live by farming the several 
governments, in which they all practise; every kind of tyranny 
against the natives under the;ir jurisdiction, oppressing them 
with continual exactions.” 

Sir John Shore in a memorable minute wliich forms an 
appendix to what is known as the Biftli lleport frankly admits 
that the principles of Mogul taxation, as far as we can collect 
from the institutes of ^J'imor and Akbar, from the ordinations 
of the emperors, atid the conduct of their delegates, however 
limited in praciice, wu're calculated to give the sovereign a 
proportion of the advantages arising from extended cultivation 
and iticrcfisod pof)ulation. As tlicse 'wore discovered, the 
Umar or standard assessment rvas augmented ;* and whatever 
the justice or policy of the principle might be, the pi-actice in 
dettiil has this merit, tliat it was founded upon a knowledge of 
real and existing resources. 

B/cferring horvever to the mi;asures of Jaffer Khan, Sir John 
notes — “the Zemindars, with few' if any exceptions, were dis- 
possessed of all management in the collections, and his own 
officers were employed to scrutinize the lands and their produce. 
The severities inflicted upon renters in arrears, and upon the 
Zemindars to compel them to a discovery of then* resources. 


^ c. /. The ’Roman Indict ion. 

‘‘Thm wa« Iho name giv^on to Uio syst-om under which the taxable value of the laud 
throughout the Empire was reassessed every fifioeu years.’* At each reassessment, says, Mr. 
Hodgkin, the author of Itaty and her Im^adcrti^ “the few who had pro«^|K‘rod ftamd themselves 
ttSsessQd on the higher value which their lands had acquired, wliile the many who were 
sinking down into poverty obtained, it is to he feared, but little relief from taxation ou 
account of the higher rate which was charged to all/* 
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were di«t£?raceful to Iminanity , and, as it personal indisynities 
and tortures wore not sufficient, the grossest insTilts were 
offered to the religion of th(‘ ])eople Pits filled with orduro 
and all impurities, were used as prisons (or the Zemindars, 
and thesy were dignified nith the appellation of Pykont, the 
Hindoo Paradise.” 

6. In reference to the osperienee of Gopinath n ho was 
imprisoned obviously for nonpa^nnent of r<*venue, wo have 
therefore to think of (he powers which the revenue collector 
exercised in those days. He was vested with a large share 
of the powers of Government. As James Mill puts it for us, 
“He was allowi'd the use of a military force, -the police of 
the district was placed in his hands, and he w as vested with 
the civil branch ol judicature.” 

Here again Vaisnah lit mature helps us to understand the 
existing state of things. The Ninth Canto of the Anialiht of 
ChaUauya (Jliariiitmi-ita which speaks of the ri'hvise of Gopi- 
nath Patyanayak throW^s a lurid light on the methods in 
vogue in those days for the realisation of Government duos 
from defaulters. (Jopinath* had proved a diffaultcr — Ho 
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piteously l)egi,^e(l for lime, and prayed to be allowed to pay 
off by instivlnients. He otfcrcKl to sell off his horses and 
things. But all to no purpose. He was placed on a chang 
with a sword hanging OA^cr him and a SAAord beneath. This 
Avas the usual fate of defaulters who had failed to pay^ Govern- 
ment dues, and this is how royal dues \A'ere realised. 

Then again there, is Ramchandra Khan of Benapul whom 
we have already noticed in connection AA'ith the experiences of 
Haridas. 

Ramchandra Khant was nuniss in i)aying the Government 
dues, uj)on which tbe Mahomedau Wazir came to the village, 
bound him, his wif(' and children hand and foot, and looted 
the village for three days. Alter that he took aAvay Ram- 
chandra and his family Avith him as prisoners. In consequence 
the village remained a Avaste for a long time. In this case 
hoAA'CA'er, the landlord in question seems to have been a tyranni- 
cal person and apparently met Avith condign punishment, though 
unfortunately the innocent ryols SAilIeifod along Avith him. I 
should add that it is just possible that Ramchandra Khan is 
painted in VaisnaA^a Literature in darker colours than he 
deserves because of his hostility toAvards Haridas, for on the 
Jessore side there are still living traditions of Ramchandra 
Kliau’s beneficent actions toAvards his tenantry. 
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7. What about the Potldar that our poet speaks of ? In 
the poem he evidently aj)pears in a twofold capacity — -Jlrsthf 
as the receiver of Gov(>rnmont duos giviii" 2} annas less for 
every Rupee and secondly as the Village money lender 
chai’ging an inler<'st of one pie per day on cvei'y Rupee.* 
As to Ihe name itself it is inhwi^sting to note the following; — 

Thp Ti'casurer is called iu the laiinMiaiife oi* ilic tln.y Fufadar, “The 
loi’in Kota is appliotl io Arahic to cloths used as waist 
wi‘ap])crs hrono-lit fVoin vSiud, atid f)i(‘ word itstdl* is sii]>po.sed to be 
derived from that country, and not ft) ))0 of Arabic- orijBfin. 
The of!ic(‘ was int doubt orii^^inally nanicil from the distin^uish- 
in Si: poi'fitni of apparel — In Maralhi, it is lerined potdar wlumcc 
the coniiiion nann* Podar applied to a lianktu*, a cash keeper, 
or an oilictn' in public c.stablishments for wtufifhin^ money or 
bullion.’’ (Wilson’s (Jlossary). 

8. Eor the elueidation of the landrevenuo system of the 
poet’s day we have in the first place to go to the pages of the 
Aini-yJlflxiri, and to the IMahomedan Historians of India as 
they are condensed and presented in Elliot’s collection, but wc 
should also refer to (Infmateri ils collected by tlw Committee of 
the House of Commons which (*nquired into the affairs of the 
East India Coinp iuy in 1810. Speaking of Indian Villages 
the Committee remark : — 

“A village geographically consid(*red is a tract of country 
comprising some hundreds, or thousands of acres of arable and 


^ ])(>\v bus t^ivon uh tho following Hpc'CMriirn of* a finnau <»r f'otnruissiou of a Potmlar or 
District Treiisnror wliiclx » Tialjb‘.s ug to form gorno idoa <>f u Fointlftr’s official position and 
vesponpibilitios . " 

'J’o our bonounnl utkI fnitbful Mirza Abrabini Crorio of Ptu’^atiab Mahomodabad bo ifc 
known ; that as tlio Oftict* oi Fotadar of tho abovornontiouod Porf^annnb hath bocomo 
vacant wc liavo Itren jilcascd to appoint our trusty and dilijroiit servant JafRcr Bog to 
that Otfico, You arc therefore couitnati'lcd to give into bis custody all tho rentn and casiontfi 
of the Dcwaiiy in that distritd, and ho -‘'hall lodge it with care iu his treasury ; and you are 
to take his roc upts, whioli you arc to send monthly to tho royal Kxchc-quer, nor are yon 
permitted to keep one Dam of the revenues in your own hands iiftor tim stated poriods, and 
von nnisfc beware of trout ine: any of his ao-onts ill, which ho may (sond to demand the 
collections. And should there be any deficioncios in his accounts, yon are to be answerable 
for the same : know this to be confirmed, nor (k*yiato from the order. 
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Avasto laud. Politically A'icwed, it I’csembles n corporation or 
lownship.*' 

I'lie state ot taxation is described by the same committee 
in the following terms : “By the custom of the Hindu Govern- 
ment, the cultivators Avere entitled to one half of the paddy 
])roduco (that is grain in the husk) depending on the periodical 
rains. Of th(' crops from the dry grain lands, AA'atered by 
artificial means, the share of the cultivator Avas about tAvo 
thirds. Before the harvest commenced the qxiantity of 
ci’op AA'as ascertained in the presence of the inhabitants 
and village sfM’vants, by the survey of persons, unconnected 
with the villaije, Avho, from liabit, were particularly skilful 
and expert in judging of the amount of the produce, and 
Avho, in the adjustment of this bnsinc.ss, avctc maternUly aided 
by a reference t,o the produce of former years, as recorded by 
the accounhints of the villages. The (pxanlity which belonged 
to the GoAmrnment being thus ascertained, it Avas received in 
kind, or in money.” 

■* Such,” (‘ontiniui tlio coinTiiitlce, “ wei’c tho of tlie ryots, arcording 

to 11 h* {nioioiit. of the connt-ry. In (*OTiB(M|ucnco, however, 

of the chan^os introdnctMl hy the ^lahoniedaii conquest, and the 
many abuses which later times had established, the share 
really enjoyed by th<‘ ryots was often reduced to a sixth, and hut 
sohlom (‘xeeeded a tilth. The assessments had no bounds hut 
timse wliieh limited the supposed ability of the husbandman. 
The etfeels of t his unjust system w'ei*e considemlily augmented 
hy the custom, which hud become common with the Zemindars, 
of sub-rent ing tluhr lands to farmers, whom tliey armed with 
unrest ricted powoi*s of ctdlection, and who were thus enabled to 
disregard, whenovt'r it suited their piirjmse, the engagements the3^ 
entered into with the iTots ; besides practising every species 
of oppression, whieli an unfeeling motive of self-interest could 
suggest. If tliev agreed with the cultivators at the commencement 
of the year, for a rent in money^, and tlie season proved an 
abundant one, they then insisted on receiving their dues in kind. 
When they did take their rents in specie, the^r hardlj' ever failed 
to collect a part of them befoi'e the harvest time had arrived and 
the emps weiG cut : whicdi i-educed the lyots to the necessity 
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hoin moiK v Itndn-., at a 1 km\ \ intiu'st <>1 d, t 
cuul 5 pel ( iiit pu motilli, tlio suin', utpuMti to inak** good 
the iiuticip.iltHl pa,\ni(iits tind weit dt in<md. d ol Hum it, fioin 
ealaiint^ oi ot hoi ea list tin i h tin least u mj^s in tlu 

dtschaigeol then lents, tlu otkoisoi Hu, uiiUis\>eM instanth 
(puiiteied upon tluin and Hast oIIkus tlu \ w < u oldige el to 
luaintain until Hiese might lx ittilUd on tlu dc nund htini'* 
satisfied It ^^as also a hcijiunt p)«ului with tlu untdstti 
lemoM the inliabitants fiom leitih lands mmdti to Inflow 

Hum on then fi lends aiuH iioiinti s, and to ohlif^t tlu not" to 
assist ianmus, in the tilling of llu n lands, and to tuiniHi tlunn 
giatuitousl> \Mtli lahouit 1 s, ballot ks, ( aits, and tiaw 

Before paKShiug from this part of tlie subject I would ])hw{^ 
Ijefore you tlie follow ini? from TariUi-i-Jhidd/ti/i and inviio 
refereuco to thi' Ee\cuue Up** illations lo lit* found in tho 
Akbar-Namu of Abdul Eazl which 1 aiippud." 

“In this year (9S2) an order was ))ioinul'’at('d Jor improv- 
ing the cultivation of tho counfvv, and for hoKpring tlip 
condition of tho raii/dtu. .\11 tlip parydudit of the count r\, 
whetlipr drv or irrii'.ifcd, wlicthcr in towns on hills, in deserts 
and jungles, hy rivers, h,\ reservoirs, or W('lls, w» rt* all to he 
measured, and c\ evy such ])icce of hind as, upon cultivation, 
would produce one kror of tddkdn, was lo ho divided olT, and 
placed under the ehargi* of an olficer to h«‘ called krori, who 
was to bo selected for his trustworthiness, and whetluT known 
or unknown to the revenue clerks and tn usurers. So that in 
the course of thri'e years all tin* uncultivated land might he 
brought into cultivation, and the public treasury might he 
replenishi'd. Security was taken Iroin eaeli one of tliest* 
ofldeers. 'I'he measiu’ement was begun in the vicinity of 
Ifatlipdr, One kt'oi' was named Adamjnir, anotlnn- Shethpi'ir, 
another Ayubpuv, and so on, according to tin* names of the 
various jirophets (and patrhirchs). ll(‘g illations wen* circula- 
ted, hut eventually these regulations were not observed as they 
ought to have been. A great portion of the count rj vv as laid 


• Vide Sole il 
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waste Ihroiu^li ih(' rapacity of IJio kroris, the wives and chiJdren 
of the ndf/d/H were sold and scattered abroad, and everjdhing 
was tlivown into confusion. But tli(‘ l-rorin wcu'c brought 
to account by Haja Todar ilal, and nianj good men died from 
the severe Ix'at ings wliich were administered, and from the 
tortures of tlie rack and pineeivs. Ho many died from protrac- 
ted confinement in the prisons of tlie r*evenue aiitliorities, that 
there was no not'd of tin* executioner or swordsman, and no 
one cared to find tht'in gra\t's or gra\e-clotlios. Their 
condition was like that of the devout Hindus in the country 
of Kamru{), Avho, ha\ ing dedicated tlieniselves to their idol, 
live for one yt'ar in tin* heiglit of enjoyment, a])j)ropriating 
everything that comes to their hands ; but at tin* end of the 
period, one by one the,v go and assemble at the idol temple, 
and cast themselves under the wdieels of its tsar, or olfer iip 
their heads to the idol. 

“ All the count rv , with the ('xeejdion of that which was 
under the klK’tliaa (exchequer), w'as held in jidjiv by the amira. 

^ But from tin' in’e\alence of indidgenci* and di'bauelu'ry, 
extravagance in household exjienditurc, and accumulation of 
riche.s, there was no nu'ans of maintaining the soldii'ry or of 
fostering the peasants.’' 

Ho also tin* author of the Tohahtil-i-AMuin 

“ It had become manib'st that much of the cultivable land 
of Hindustan was living uncultivated; and to encourage 
cultivation, some rule for dividing the profits of the first year 
betw’'ceii the Government and the cultivator seemed to be 
required. After careful consideration, it was arranged that 
the various jHiryanaa should be examined, and that those 
which contained so much laud as being cultivated would jield 
a h'Oi' of tankas, should be divided off and given into the 
charge of an honest and intelligent officer, who w'as to receive 
the name of kron. The dorks and accountants of the 
ojKshequer were to make arrangements with these officers, and 
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send theni to tlieir res[)ective districts, by vis>;ilance and 

attention, in the course of tJiree years the uncultivated land 
miijht 1)0 biwiLflit into cultivation, and the n'venues recovered 
for Government. To carry out th(‘se views, a jiuniber of the 
most honest and trustworthy servauls of the State wore 
selected, and a2)pointed to the oflice of krori. 'I'he <n//irs also 
were called U]»on severally to a[)jioint krorifi who w(‘ro sent 
into the country upon (heir responsibility.” 

9. f conclude my r<uiew of the introductory .section of 
Mukundram’s pom by ailudim;^ to a less <‘ontrov(‘r.sial matter 
and a distinctly jile.isini' Avitnre of tin* Ifindu society of tlu' 
day — 'VVe read, “ Hy order of Hae:bunatb, (be songster who 
has got his dnsss and ornament', daily ladiearses (be song” — 
nagbuunth proved a gmierous patron of letters —and In* was 
not singular in hi-, d IV. ID i,j') I in llor.l In I bis own band of 
singjrs, who beg lile I bis leisure li lurs l>y .sin 'ing or reciting 
songs of tlieir own composition. 'I'lau’c A\as no printing 
press in those days* and (In-re w.is no daily ii<‘wsj)aper. 
Public 0|)inion thus found v<u.t in (In' songs of tliese court 
poets. 
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Note 1. 

Twenty -Fjlth year of the Reign (of Akbar). 

A Censm. 

An Imperial mandate \vas< issued direetinp: jay nd an, shtkkdars, arfd 

tlironglio\il the Eni])ire to draw up, village by village, lists of all 
the inhabitants, specifying their names and occupations ; and that these 
lists should all be collected together. The officers were not to allow any 
one to reside who was not engaged in some business or occupation, and 
they were to incpiire into the arrival and dex^arture of clever men, and 
ascertain whether their designs were good or evil, so that in a short time 
the true characters of the outwardly respectable and inwardly malicious 
might be brought to the test. This regulation was the means of establish- 
ing trancxuillity, and of security for the bi'oad oxxranse of 

Hindustan. 
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Note II. 

Twenty-Seventh year of the Reij^n. 

Beventte Regnlations, 

At ihe of liis }ear, Ilis Majesty tlirected his ntteiitioi) to 

an improvement of the administration of liis leiritories and ]ia^s(’d new 
laws for the management of ei\il and revenue hnsiiuss, Kaja Tedar Mai 
had, previous to this, heen named as tcacir j hut the dangers and diflieulties 
of the post, and the opposition to he eneonntered, made him unwilling to 
accept the ofliee. But this uuamhitious man, who uas ae<juaintod with all 
the mysteries of administration, was now elevated to the ofliee of (hirtniy and 
in reality to the wakalat. Ilis clear judgment soon set inatlers to rights* 
Civil and revenue matters reeeived his especial attention. Careful to keep 
h^iself free from all seltish amhition, he devoted himself to the service 
of the State, and earned an everlasting fame. He (l('voted his skill and 
powerful mind to simidifv the laws of the State, and he allowed nograsping 
and intriguing n)en to ohtaiti any iniluenoe o\er him. He now pro])Osed 
several new laws calculated to give vigour and glor} to the (Government. 

That the collectors of the lands and th(* /./y/r^/i/r5 should realize 

ihQ mal and jihaf (cesses), according to the dasturu-l *awal\ and if hy 
fraud or o])pressiou anything beyond the settled amount should be received 
from the cultivators, they were to account it an excess of tin' proper ]>ay- 
meni, and were to levy a fine u})ou those who had exacted it, and enter 
the amount in the monthly accounts. At cvciy harvest they were to care- 
fully guard the rights of the lower classes. 'I’hese eases of giving and 
taking were dealt with in two ways; — the complainant received redress, 
and j)Ower was given to punish the offenders. 

The ^amih of the khalim had two subordinates, a karkun (manager), 
and a khas^-^navis (accountant). These officers h^d been oppressors, and 
leaguing with the rich, they had been a great source of evil to the })oor. 
If instead of these two infanmus officials, one worthy and honest man 
should be appointed, the country would pro8j)er, and the people would be 
contented. 

It had been discovered that in the khalina districts, the cultivated lands 
decreased year by year ; but if the lands capable of cultivation were once 
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measured, (hoy would increase year by year in proportion to the powers of 
the rai^afs ; and <>n*ya^'ements should be made for them according to rule. 
The raiyniii having nominated each other as sureties, were to take the 
proper Avritings, and in all questions of arrears were to be treated in a 
considernto manner. 

For lands which had lain waste four years, they w^ere to receive a 
deduction of oite-half for llio iirst year, for the second year onc-(iuarler, and 
for tlui third year they wen; to pay according to established rule. For lands 
W'hich liad lain untilled for two years they w^ere to receive a deduction of 
one-fourth for the first 3 ear. For unculiivatofl lands, they were to receive 
a small allow^ance of grain, so as to make the lands capable of yielding 
revenue. When advance's were made for ilu^ assistance of poor cultivators,* 
engagements w'cre to bo taken from men of respectability and part, was to 
be repaid at the spring harv(‘st, part at the autumnal harvest. By these 
arrangements, the country w'ould in a sliorl ]>orio!l bocoim* cult ivated, the 
rait/dis w'oidd be contented, and the tre^asmy ilourishing. When the 
collectors increased the assessment, hack ])avmonts were not to ho required 
from small amt insignificant estates. ^ 

J^very year a rt‘])ort w'as to he made to the Em] eror by the eollecters, 
so that eflicient otfieers might reetdve angmentations of tlicir pajq 
and an increase of their honours and rcw'ards ; wdiile those who did not 
faitlifully discharge their duties w’ould incur punishment and fall into 
disgrace. 

When a portion of cull i vat ed land was tixetl upon, some surveyors, in 
proportion to its extent, were to he appointed. Thev w^ere first to measure 
the land, and w^ere then to acr[u.ii!it themselves wdth its quality and produce. 
(Tdic collectors) wTre to sele(*t a eoutralspot for their residenee. They w^erc to 
carry out their duties everywhere diligeutlv, and to inquire into the state of 
affairs. In seasons when a sufficient ijuantity of rain fell, and the lands 
received adequate irrigation, tw'o and a half bisd^as (in the bighi) were to 
be left nnassessed ; in jungles and sandy lands, three hisiras were to be 
left, Weekly accounts of sequestrations, and daily accounts of the collec- 
tions, were to be sent monthly to tlie Imperial Exchequer. An Imperial 
order was issued, that when lands suffered under visitation of Provi- 
dence, a description of them was to be drawn up, and a copy of it sent to 
Court, so that the Emperor might give directions appropriate to the ciise. 

If the occupants of hill forts, tnisling in the security of their fastnesses, 
should engage in freebooting, the generals, the favjdan^ the feudatories, 
and the revenue collectors were directed to unite and effect a remedy. They 
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were first to admonish the offenders, and if that proved unavailing', they 
were to take measures for inflicting- chastisement upon them. Their country 
was to be laid waste, and the land was to be gr«anted to jagirdars, from 
whom the revenue ofHcers were to make no demands. If the Imperial troops 
received any injury, a fine was to be imposed upon the offenders. 

Whatever was levied from the raigafs was to be paid over to th<> 
treasurers, and they were to give receipts to the raif/afs. The colloetors were 
to remit the payments four limes a month, and at the end of tin’s time no 
l>alaneo was to he left unrealized from tlie raijjaf^t. ^Phe roiyatH. were to he 
so treated tliattbey should be willing to make their payments to the treasury 
voluntarily. Satisfactory security was to he taken from the disaffected and 
contumacious; and if the bail was not given, watchmen were to })e placed 
over the crops, and the revenue was to ])e realized. 

A descriptive account was to be drawn up of the assessment of eaeh 
individual, according to his cultivation and labour, and the dates were not to 
be either postponed or antici})ated. The paftrari (accountant) of eacli village 
was to apportion (the village) name }>y name, among the various subordinate 
agents, and the collectors were to send the cash under the seal of the pafv'ari 
to the treasurer. They were to be vigilant to prevent oppression, and to 
treat eaeh individual accordiiy^;- to his deserts. The treasurer was to draw 
up a statement of the 'moIiUtNj n/pfrsy and daws according <o the valiu' 
indicated by their respective names and impressions, and showing the value of 
the old coinages in the now royal coins, so that the collectors and Hnrrafs 
might be able to ascertain the respective values of old and new 
coins. The LaH-i JaJali of full weight and perfect toucli was of 
the value of 400 dams. Idie ('hahargoshah (four-cornered) rnpcii 
was worth forty da^ns. The ordinary {ilaHiiiri) aslirafi and the Akbar- 
shahi rupee, which had become deteriorated in use, were to be taken 
at the following rates. If the as/iraji was only two hirinj (grains 
of rice) deficient, it was to be deemed of full value, and to be rec(*iv(»d 
as equal to ilGO darM, If it was deficient from three binaj to one sarkh, it 
was to be reckoned at Jior) dann ; if deficient from a mrkh to a siirkh and a 
half, at 350 dams. The rupee not more than one suM deficient was to be 
considered of full value, and worth 30 dams. If (hTnuent one and a half to 
two BiirkliSy it was worth 38 dams. The haH4 Jalali of i>roper touch and 
just weight; the ./a/r/ A/ rupee not more than from one and a half to two 
surkhs deficient; old rupees of the Akbav-shahi coinage which might not 
deficient more than from three hirinj to one surich were to be i-eceived at 
the treasury. Those of greater deficiency \vere to be tested separately by 
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the eashier the t)ai’tieiilars of them were to be entered by the accountants in 
their day-books, '^tid accounts of them were to be sent every day to the 
(loveroment lecord office. The jagirdan^ treasurers, and mrrafs (money- 
cliangors) were tx) act upon the abovemen tioned rules. The officers of the 
khalim and i\\Q jagirdnn were to make proper reporls about the well-conduct- 
ed and the ill-conducted, the obedient and the refractory people in their 
jurisdictions, so that they mif^ht get tlieir deserts, and that the tranquillity 
of the country might be secured. Instead of the former expenses {kkareh)^ 
the amount having been settled at one dam for each Uglia. of cultivated land, 
it was hoped that, upon this principle, 'll dims might be the estimated 
sum to be allowed for each cultivator. 
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Mr, A^'iCE-Cif \>('EiiLou, AND Teddow-Sti’dents- 

In a nolc\vortl),v volume imblishod in KD£>liUi(l in 1911, oin' 
of the Honorary Se(*ro(arlf*s of the Ksisev A)‘cliaooloj 3 ncal Society 
has put to-'otlicr a curknis co) lection of the customs and co.slunies 
of inedi.xval Ihiijland, and indicated tlio ])rominent types and 
outstandiii'' featurcb of the ‘«ocial and economic Morld of the 
dav. The materials rendered available for examination in this 
recent publication, only confirm tlie general eonclu8ioji.s of the 
student of Chaucer’s* poetry and of the wonderful national 
picture i?allery to b«' found in his pai^es Whrt we are now 
told of the merebani ])rinco.s, of the ])arl ])lajed by some of the 
other subordinate but by no nu'ans unimpoitaut cliaracters in 
the tradint? world of the day, the characteristics of market 
towns and the operations of merchant guilds arc what might 
have been naturally expected. Only we realise all the more 
vividly bow true to life arc Chaucer’s i)ictures of the merchant 
with his “ forked beard ”, and of the other momhers of the 
trader c]as,s, such as the liahcrclasher, the cju’pentcr, the weaver 
and the dyer. 

All this is full of instruetiou and full of interest for the 
student of the social and economic history of India. If the 
mediaeval west had its merchant |n*inces and trade-guilds, India 
had its Srimanta Sadagars''‘ and caste groups, each following its 


* Jxi anuciii ludia, “the ugulatioiis of society appotu to have awarded a high rank to 
por30Ti3Mho woie cinp’ovcd lu the busiiieys of coiiimetc © Ueooi 
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own hereditary prof<'Ssion, and the state of things which obtain- 
ed in Europe ii> the 15th century of the Christian era apparent- 
ly corresponds more or less to what we find described in the 
pages of a sixtecivtb century Bengali poet. If the present 
industrial organisation of England is the result of a gradual 
process of evolution out of the past, w’c in India have little 
reason to despair of the economic future of the land. We may 
take it that the future will uoi’k out its own .salvation, and a 
new order of things will spring out of the old medimval frame- 
work which we still find in the Indian social organisation, but 
which ha,s alrefuly lost, to some extent, its rigidity of 
structure owing to the influence of silent forces brought 
into operation by India’s contact Avith a AAuder outer 
world. 

“ Internal trade in mcdiatival England was carried on^ 
chiefly at great annual fairs for the wholesale business, at 
weekly markets for the chief towns and hy means of itinei’ant 
traders of Avhom the modern podler is the degenerate represen- 
tative.” They had their merchant princes in those days like 
the De la Polos who Avere on intimate terms with the highest 
in the land, who were honoured hy \i.sils from the royalty and 
even entered into matrimonial alliances, Avith members of the 
royal family. Wo have in the publication T spoke of a rude 
copy of an woodcut from an old manuscript vvhi(*h represents a 
mediajval shop of a high class, probably a goldsmith’s. There 
is litths difficulty in vecogni.sing tlio shopkeej)er eagerly bar- 
gaining with his customer, Avhile the shopkeeper’s clerk 
is making an entry of the transaction, “ and the customer’s 
servant stands behind him, holding some of hi.s purchases ; 
flagons and cups and dishes seem to be the principal wares ; 
heaps of money lie on the table, AA’hich is coA’ered Avith a Iiand- 
auine table-cloth, and in the back-ground are hung on a 
“ perch,” for sale, girdles, a hand-mirror, a cup, a purse, and 
sword.” Then there is an illustration of a mediaeval sh(^from 
the French National Library. 
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Thih is a iiu'reor s, and llu* inerc‘t'i’i">s (U>st*i‘il)('s Ju*i’ Mares in 
the followini' lines . 

<iuod sclie, (Jene’* I schnl<‘ iln* telle 
Merci'ne I have to sejle 
In hovsteSjf" soote o^neinenles, 

'rhen'witli to (U>n <ine>*emenlesj 
'I’o (TolKes Mhieh he not <»ladde. 

But (liseorded and nialaih*. 

1 ha\(‘ K^wes, [dijlh'lys, callv 
Vt llestes to han" iipan walles, 

Koni1)es no mo than nyiu* or ten, 

Both(> for horse and ('h(‘ H’or men , 

Mirrouis also, larj^c' and hrode. 

And (Tor tin* svt>ht Mondt'r £j;ode 
Oft Jiem I h,i\<* iUilI i>r('et plente, 
l'\)r (lolKe that InucMi volunte 
Bvholde lnms(*lffe tlierynne 

'To an Hn<>llshmair (ill tliese Ji,i\e only an aeadi’inie or 
antupiarian interest To an Indian tlx'y are more or less 
IhhiEc realities. We h<i\e still oni annual fairs at Ifurdwar, 
at vSone])ur and idsew hert', assoeiated nith memories of sacred 
pi]f.^rimages and national testhals and to some (‘xtmit s('rvinj» 
the purpose ot industrial exhihitions in the modern social 
economy. We have our maihets with their weekly or biweek- 
ly i^atheriin^s of huyiTs and scdlers jiraetically throuf^hout 
Bengal outside the head-(|narters of our Divisional Commis- 
sioners. Tlu‘ open niovahlc stalls with their evhihits arc 
prominent features of thes<* gath(Tini'‘’. There aia* evam stalls 
M'ith their heaps of small chang<‘, for hook-credit and hank 
cheques have not yet been ahl(‘ to do away with the need of 
immediate cash payments on ordinary occasions in rural 
Bengal, “although India had her gold and silver coinage and 

* If t Ho'C 4 s J 
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tlie conveniences of a system of banking long before tiie Bardi 
and Medici of Elorence had introduced its blessings into 
Europe.” The 16th Century Bengali poet’s account of 
marketings hy house-maids would make us pause and enquire 
to what extent the life of the mass of our rural population and 
of those who form the lower strata of Indian society has been 
alTected by the march of events, the sjiread of education, the 
stirrings of intellectual life, and the hopes and aspirations 
engendered thereby. 

The following description of the fair of Hurdwar by 
Captain Ilardwicke, (Asiatic lliisearches, N’^ol. vi p. 612) will 
serve to illustrate what is her<' staled. “ llus fair is an annual 
assemblage of Hindoos to bathe, for a certain number of days, 
in the waters of the Cangiis at this consecrated spot. T'hc 
multitude collected on this occasion might, T think, with 
moderation be com[)iited at two and a half million of souls 
Although the performance of a religious duty is their primary 
object, yet many avail themselves of^ the opportunity to 
transact business, and carry on an extensive annual commerce. 
In this concourse of nations, it is a matter of no small amuse- 
ment to a curious observer to trace the dress, features, 
manners etc. which characterize the p(;oplc of the different 
countries of Cabul, Cashmir, Lahori?, Bootan, Si'inagar, and the 
plains of llindoostan. From some of these very distant 
countries whole families, men, women and children undertake 
the journey, sonic travelling on foot, some on horseback and 
many, particularly women and children, in long heavy carts, 
railed and covered with sloping matted roofs to defend them 
against the sun and wet w eather ; and during the continuance 
of the fair tkese also serve as habitations.” 

Medimval tow'ns in England owed their origin to 
various causes. Some were of ancient Roman foundation, 
others had grown up in the neighbourhood of monasteries or 
under the sheltering shadow' of the castle of some powerful 
and wealthy lord. “ But there is a third category of mediseval 
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towus which did uot desceiul from ancieiif towns, or grow by 
accidental accretion in course of time but ivere deliberately 
founded and built in the medncA al period f<jr spocifu'- purposes; 
and in these? wo haA'o a s])ocial interest from our present point 
of view. Thert! Avas a period Avhen Kings and feudal liords 
from motives of high policy, fostered trade Avitb anxious care ; 
encouraged traders Avith countenance, protection and grants 
of privilege's and foundc'd commercial toAA'ns.” 

Once, Ave ar*' l<dd, wht?n an Knglisb king on his Avay back 
from Scotland Avas ('jigaged in hunting, he Avas led by the 
chase to a particular hamlet belonging to a coiiA'cnt. The 
king at oncf' jx'rcc'ived the capabilities of the ])lace for a 
fortress for the security of the kingdom, and a jiort for the 
extension of commerce. II<' left the hunt to take its course, 
and at once took stc])s to acquire? the site, lb' issued a proela- 
n%tion otTering frecdotn and great coinnu'rcial privileges to all 
merchants aaIio would build and s<'ttl(' then', lie erected 
there a manor hous('. Jn course of time a chtireh was built 
and the ])h»ee Avas forlitied by walls and towers. 

The ])oini which is of interest to us to note in the present 
connexion is that this is exactly how Ji new town Avith all its 
cnAironments is descrilx'd by otir poet to have sprung up in 
India, 

The i)oet begins with an account of tin? (‘migration of tlu? 
iSfussulmans from Kalinga, they being among the first to come 
and settle in the ucav settlenieut. 

PoundaHoH of o lon-u /// Gujrol* “ Leaving the city of 
Kalinga, the I'yots of all castes settled in the city of the Biv 

« 5tf®. ^ *nt Atlft, 

stt5|f9ftf% %:!Ui JfiKu I 
fluni »tffiitt »lti, 

’iPS’t ft? ^ « 


•sit^ 6f3(!l Tt?ft. CHI'?!?! 
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’jOTi »tp6^i *i?t, 

sr^ra '^ti sttfl II 
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(the hunter of the story) with their household gods. Accept- 
ing the pan (betel) of the Bir, in tohen of their consent to the 
agreement, the Mussulmans settled there, the western end of 
the town being assigned to them as their abode. There came 
the Moghuls, Pathans, Kazis mounted on horses, and 
the Bir gave them rent free lands for their houses. At the 

extreme western end of tlnur settlement they made their 

•/ 

Jloseinhati (place of Mohurrum Tazia), and they eongregaled 
all about the place. ITiey I'ise very (‘avly in the morning, and 
spreading a red pally (mal) lh<‘y make their namajes five 
times during the day. Coujiting Ihe Salaimani beads, they 
meditate on Pir Paigumbar. Each of them contril)ute.s to the 
decoration of the Mokam (Jlosein’s house). Ten or twenty 
sit logetln'i* and decide cases, always referring to the Koran, 
while others sitting in tin! market-place distribute the Pir 
Shirni (the confectioneries oficr<!d to the Pir), beat the drum 
and raise the flag. They are very wise according to their own 
estimation, they never yi('ld to any one, and they never give 
up the roxa (fast) as long as they have life in them. 
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“Theii* appcamnco is mthor rormidablc. 4'hoy lawc no hair 
oil the head Init they allow their beards lo grow down to their 
chest. 

“ They always adhere to their own ways. They wear on 
their head a lopi (ea])) wbieb has (en sides, and what they call 
an y’or (paijaina) tied tight round the waist. It' they meet 
one Avho is bareheaded, they pass him by without uttering a 
word, but going aside, they throw clods of earth at him. Many 
miaiis with their followers settled there, they do not use 
water but Avipc their hands on their clothes after taking their 
food. All four classes of Pathans settled there. Some con- 
tract iiikas and others marry. The Mo/ Ian for reading the 
nika get a iiresent of a sikka ( !• anna bit) and bless the j»air by 
reading the kaliha. With a sharp knife they (live Mollas) 
butcher the fowl and gi't ten gandas of (iowries (h-ss than ;\rd 
of *a copper pice) for the job. I'or Imtclicring a sbe-goat 
{haki'i) the Mollah gets six biirii.'s of cowries (about a coppiT 
pice) as also the head ofithe animal killed. Jllok/abs also were 
.set up where young Mahomedans Avere taught liy pious 
Mauhds. 

“ By making the Roza Kemaj * some become Gola (Moghul), 
Avliile by accepting tlie occupation of a wi'aver one becomes 
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a JoUto. Thoise wlio drive pack bullocks call tlieuiselvcs 
Mookheri. Those « ho sell cakes call themselves P/7rtW. Those 
who sell fish are called Kaburi. Those who being Hindus 
become Mussulmans are called Qorsal (mixed). Those who 
beg for alms are called kals. Those w ho make the u caver’s 
looms call themsehes (a people who make a living 

out of the Tautis). Some go from touu to town making 
colored stripes, ISome mak(‘ bows and are called Tirgurs, 
while those who make paper au* called luigozia. Some wander 
about night and day and are calL'd Kalandars (Fakirs).” 

This is obviously of the highest importanc<‘ to the student 
of the social history of Hengal. M’lial were th(> salient 
features in the daily life of (he Mahomedans in the ])oet's day, 
what Avas their general attitude towards their Hindu neigh- 
bours, how did the Hindus feel towards them,— these arc sonu' 
of the questions suggested In the poet’s account. I’he Maho- 
medans in the picture ar«‘ ieprcs('nt(‘d as a highly devotional 
class of men. Then as lunv, nothing is allowed to interfere 
W'itb their prayers which conn* regularly live times every day. 
The principal item of their dress is the ij(n' lightly tied round 
the AV'aist. T'hey run ei‘ go out w ith the head unco\ cred, the 
usual head-dress being a kind of ten-sided cap Avhich according 
to a competent authority continued to be the characteristic 
head-dress of IVlahoraedans round about Murshidubad do^u to 
a recent date. They hav(‘ a kind of clannish spirit among 
them, keeping close to one another and forming a distinct 
compact community of their own, and yet they are divided 
into classes among themselves according to the profession 
which they follow. We have thus incidentally au ©numera- 
tion of the trading pursuits and occupations of the IMahomodans 
of those days. 

They ha\o the Aiku ainoj\g them, but tbe ref« rence to the 
fees which used to h(‘ paid on these occasious to the officiating 
priest would lead one to suppose that the Mka w'as looked 
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upou as au inferior kind of mtirriagc. Oiir autlior apparently 
suggests that Hindus and Mahomedans nlio live in the land 
as close neighbours should learn to Ih'c* in amity, lie has no 
sympathy uith manifestations of hHiu>ht,v aloofness or the 
spirit of contemptuous nonchalance in one community toward.s 
the other. Ho notes that the Mahomcdans li^ e in a quarter 
pf their own sej)arated from the Hindus, nhieh reminds one of 
the and Dnrjipafos of modern Calcutta, and 

he refcm, a})parently regretfully, to the difference in the 
customs of the two communities 

In all these no ha\e an illustration and a eontirmation of 
nhat Sir Henry Maine tells us in his filiate Ctminntiniiea 
t'/c. “.sometimes men of widely dillerent castes, or Mahoinedans 
and Hindus, are found united in the same village group. But 
^n such cases, the sections of the community dwell in different 
parts of the inhabited area.” 

The Mahoinedans *of the pijet's d<«^ m Bengal w<‘r<‘ probab- 
ly all Shiahs, for they contribute to decorate the bouse of 
Hossain, and liad their green flags and beat their drums. But 
the majority of the Bengal IMussalmans could not have been 
very rich, for they cannot afford a red carpet and hav e to be 
satisfied with a red mat {pall). Agreements between parties 
must have been entered into b^ the acceptance of pan. for 
accepting the Pan of the Htn*o, w e are told, the Mussulmans 
settlwl in the new' town. 

It may bo noticed in jiassing that* one ol the inferences 
suggested by Mukundram’s account is that the education of 
the young was not neglected by the Mahomedans of those 
days, and the teaching inipartisl in the Moklahs could not 
have been altogether dissociated from religion, for if we 
accept the lestimonv of the poet, as I have no doubt vfo 
may, these educational institutions vv«‘re plaeetl under the 
guidance of pious and learned ]Maulvis. 
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Permit me to place liefore you in this connection the 
following Peculations regarding Education which Akbar 
promulgated : — 

In every country, but specially in Hindustan, boys are kept for years at 
school, wlio'O Huy learn the consoimnts and vowels. A j^roat 
portion of the libi of the students is wasted by making them road 
many liooks. His Majesty orders tliat every scdiool boy should first 
earn to write tlie letters of the Aljihabet, and also learn to trace' 
their several forms. He ought to learn tlie sliape and name of 
eaeli letter, wliieh may be done in two days, when the boy should 
proceed to write the joined letters Tluy may be practised for 
a week, after which the boy should leaiii sonu‘ jiroso and poetry 
by lu'art, and then commit to memory some vei‘ses to the pi'aise 
ot (iod, or nioi’al sentences each written separately, (’are is to be 
taken that he learns to understand (^\eiy thing himself ; but the 
teacher may assist him a little He then ought for some time to 
l)(‘ daily practised in writing a hemistich or a \eJ‘S(' and wdll soon 
acquire a (‘urrimt hand The teachci ought os])ocially to look, 
after five things . knowledge oi the letlei ; nu'unings of words, 
the hemistieh ; the verse, the former lesson If this method of 
teaching he adojitt'd, a hoy wdl lea’ii in a month, or even in 
a day, what it took others >ears to undm stand, so nmeh 
so that people will get quite astonishul Kvciy boy ought 
to I’cad books on moials, arithinetie, the nutation ptcuhu 
to arithmetic, agricultme, mensiuation gi'onictiy, astionomy, 
physiognomy, household imiittuN. the lules of governmeTit, 
niedieine, logi<‘, the infii.t and ih'ffn ^el^‘m•es and history , 

all of which ma,> be gradual h acijuiied 

These iHsgulatioiis, we arc told, ‘Shed a new light ou schoolh 
aucl cast a bright lustre over i^Ia(lra^ahs.” 

I may explain that the Tahli would include the Pliysical 
Sciences, while Biyazi includes IMathematics and Khcloric and 
Ilahi is Theology. 

These expressions thus remind one of the Inciam and the 
quadriviiim of the middle ages in Europe, the former including 
the first three liberal arts viz., lUietoric, Grammar and Logic, 
quadr'mum including the other four viz, Arithmetic, Music, 
Geomotiy and Astronomy. 
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Frederic Harrison in his Auiohiographical Memoirs, which 
came to our hands last year lias sounded a timely and neces- 
sary warnins' for u'^. 

lie tells us, " Oroady as rvalue the acute and laborious 
research which is stimulated by h'arned historical Societies, 
too often I am reminded of the inevitable tendency of petty 
isolated researches to breed an arid specialism which must 
choke and then dissipate the serious study of history. Let us 
regard history as the instrument of a true sociology of human 
evolution and not as an end in itself, 'lo collect facts about 
the past, and leave the social application of this information 
for any one or no one to gi\e it a pliilosophie meaning, is 
merely to encumber the future nith useless rubbish.” 

May ue all, who are interested in carrying on historical 
studies and sociological researches such as I have attempted 
Jo-day, profit by these words; and may w'e learn so to tise the 
results of our investigations as not to encumber the future 
nuM’cly with useless rubbish 
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Mu. Vice-Cjianckllok, anji Tellow-Stuuents : 

[ propose ill some of my sulisi'queiit papers lo speak of Iho 
sociolojjieal data supplied by eoiitomporary N'cniacular 
Literature of Bengal in the 16th Century. I propnsi* also to 
refer to the light whieh that literature throws on the trading 
operations in the eountry. If the inferences to he drawn from 
cfyjtempoi’ary lit(*rature are also the inIVrences suggi'.sti'd hy 
the narratives of Foreign travellers wlio may liaAi* visiti'd 
Bengal in course of tlynr wanderings in the lOth (kuitury, we 
shall have jiresented before us a notew’orthy example of 
historical eoiiicideuee — the two sources of our information — 
indigenous literature and narrati\es of foreign travellers, <'aeh 
testifying to the accuracy of the descriptions and the faithful- 
ness of the observations of the other. To-day I theri'fore 
recall to your mind the w'^ondorfully vivid if .somew'hat concise 
narratives of two such Avandercns, Master Cie-sar Frederick, a 
merchant of Venice who visited the East ]ndi(*s about the 
year 1663, and Ralph I'ltch, who came to India in his 
celebrated Tiger about the year 15S3 and did not leave these 
Eastern regions till 1591. These narratives form parts of 
that remarkable collection of voyages and discoveries which 
Richard Hacqluit made — a collection which truly breathes that 
spirit of adventure and testifies to that exaltation of national 
feeling which constitute at once the glory and the essential 
characteristics of Elizaliethan England. And be it remembered 
here, that if the assumption of the direct government 
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oC India by the liritish Crown is in the times of our 
beloved departed Queen Empress Victoria of pious memory, 
the first vitally intimate contact l)ctween England and India 
which no doubt paved the way for the incorporation of the 
East India Company is in the spacious times of that other great 
British Queen, Elizabeth. Here is her letter to Akbar, which 
Italph Fitch and his leader and comrade John Newb('rry 
brought Avith them — a letter which s<iys little and yet whieh 
means such a great deal. 

A letter written from the Qneetien Majestie, to Zelabdim 
Mchehar* and sent by John Newbery. In February Anno 1583. 

Elizabeth by the grace of Cod, etc. I’o the most invin- 
cible, and most mightie prince, Fjord Zelabdim Echebar King 
of Cambay, Invincible Emperor, &c. The great aflection 
which our Subjects have, to visit the most distant places of 
the world, not without good will and intention to introduce 
the trade of marchandize of al nations Avhatsoever they can, by 
Avhich means the mutual and friendly trafique of marchandize 
on both sides may come, is the cause that the bearer of 
this letter John Newbery, joyntly with those that be in his 
company, Avith a curteous and honest boldnesse, doe repaire 
to the borders and countreys of your Empire, we doubt not 
but that your imperiall Majestic through your royal grace, 
will favourably and friendly accept him. And that you 
would doc it the ralh(*r for our sake, to make us greatly 
beholding to your maji'stie; avco should more earnestly, and 
with more Avordes require it, if Avee did think it needful. But 
by the singulr report that is of your imperial majesties 
humanitie in these uttermost parts of the world; wo are 
greatly eased of that burden, and tlierefore we uso the fewer 
and lesse words : onely we request that because they are our 


* Tho groat Jalaloodeen Ukbur, hboml, merciful, and intrepid, a follonror of Truth in all 
her obectir© retreate and a generous friend of hor humblest and least attractive votaries, 
Keono's Empire, 
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subjects, they may Iw honestly intreatt'd and received. And 
that in respect of the hard journey nhicli they have under- 
taken to places so far distant, it n ould please your inn jestie 
with some libertio and seeuriti<‘ of voiage to gratilie it, with 
such privileges as to you shall soeme good ; which court esie if 
your Imperial majestic shal to our suhjc'cts at our roepiests 
performo, ne according to our royal honour, will recomjienee 
the same with as many deserts as we can. And herewith we 
bid your Imperial majestic to farew'<>l. 

I now 2)laee bofoi'o you, as far «is jiossihh* in the very 
words of Master Thomas llickoeke liimself who translated the 
narrative from the original Italian, without any attempt at 
contraction or supjire&sion of didails, what JVlaster Ca'sar 
Frederick, the Venetian merchant, tolls us about Orissa, about 
Satgaon and a few other relevant things more or less strictly 
Appertaining to Jlengal. My only regret is that I have for 
the present to withhold from your view the information which 
the traveller’s narrative su|)plies regarding oth(*r parts of 
India such as Vijaynagar, and the neighbouring regions of 
Bengal such as Aracan and Fegu. The title of the work and 
the author’s address to the reader prepare us for what to 
expect in the narrative. 

The voyage and travell of M. Caesar Fredericke, marchant 
of Venice, into the Fast India, and beyond the Jndie.s. 
Wherein are conteiiied tlie customs and rites of thoso 
countries, the merehandi.ses and commodities, as well of 
golde and silver, as spices, drugg«;s, ^learles, and other jewels ; 
translated out of Italian by M. I’homas llickocko. 

Caesar Fredericke to the Jieoder. 

I having (gentle Reader) for the .space of <n’ghteene yeerca 
continually coasted and travelled, as it were, all the East 
Indies, and many other countreys Ijeyond the Indies, w herein 
I have had both good and ill successe in my travells : and 
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having scene and understood many things woorthy the 
noting, and lo be knowen to all the world, the which were 
nev(T as yet written of any : T Ihottght it good (seeing the 
AlTiiighty had given nio grace, after so long perils in passing 
such a long rojiagt* to returne into mine OAvn countrey, the 
noble city of Venice) T say, T thought it good, as briefly as 
1 could, to writ(5 and set forth this voyage made by me, with 
th(i marvellous things I have scene in my travels in the 
Inilies : 'Hie mighty Princes that govcrnc those countroys, 
their religion and faith that they bav(‘, the rites and customes 
which they use, and live by, of the diverse successe that 
happened unto me, and how many of these countreys are 
abounding with spices, drugs, and jewels, giving also 
profitable advertisement to all those tliat have a desire to 
make such a voyage. And because that the whole world may 
more commodiously rejojee at this my travtdl, 1 have caused 
it to be printed in this ordeir : and now 1 present it unto you 
(gentle and loving Reader) to whom for the varieties of 
things Inu'ein conteined, I hope that it shall be with great 
delight received. An<l thus (rod of his goodnesse keepe you. 

Here follows the account of the kingdom of Orissa, and 
the river Cfanges. 

“ Orissa was a fairo kingdom and trustie, through the which 
a man might have gone with golde in handc uithout any 
daunger at all, as long as the lanefull King reigned which 
was a Gentile, who continued in the city called Catecha, 
which was within the land sixe days journey. This king loved 
strangers marv(‘ilous avoII, especially marchants which had 
traifiquo in and out of his kingdome, in such wise that hee 
would take no custome of them, neither any grievous thing. 
Onely the shippe that came thither payde a small thing 
according to her portage, and every yeero in the port of Orisa 
were laden five and twontie or thirtie ships great and small, 
with ryoe and diverse sorte.s of fine white bumbaste cloth, 
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oyle of Zerzeline which they make of a seed, and it is very 
good to eate and to fry lish withal, grojit store of butter, 
liacca, long pepper, Ginger, inirabolans dry and condite, 
groat store of cloth of horhes, which is a kinde of silko 
which groweth amongst the woods without any labour of 
man, and when the bole thereof is groM’on round as biggo as 
^n Orenge, then they take care oncly to gather them. About 
sixteene yceres past, this king with his kingdonio wore 
destroyed by the King of l^atane, whieb was also king of the 
greatest part of Bengala, and when he had got the kiugdomc, 
he sot customo th(*re twenty procmito, as marchants paide in 
his kingdorae: but this tyrant enjoyed his kingdome but a 
small time, but was conquired by another tyrant, which was 
the great mogol king of Agra, Dolly, and of all Caml)aia, 
without any resistance. T departed from Orisa to Bengala, 
to the harbour Piqueno, which is distant from Orisa towardes 
tlie East a hundr(;d and seventie miles. They goe as it were 
rowing alongst the coast fiftio and foure miles, aj)d then wo 
enter into the river Ganges : from the mouth of this river to a 
citie called Satagan, whore the marchants gather themselves 
together with their trade, are a hmulred miles, which they 
rowe in eighteene houres with the increase of the water : in 
which river it llow'oth and ebbeth as it doth in the Thamis, 
and w'hen the ebbing water is come, they arc not able to 
rowe against it, by reason of the swiftnesse of the water, yet 
their harkes be light and armed wdth oares, like Poistes, 
yet they cannot prevail against that streeme, but for refuge 
must make them fast to the hanke of the river untill the 
next flowing water, and they called these harkes Bazars* and 
Patuas: they rowe as well as a Galliot, or as well as over 1 
have seene any. A good tides rowing before you come to 
Satagan, you shall have a place which is called Buttor, and 


• floiiso-boats aro still known by this name. 
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from thence up^vards the ships doe not goe, because that 
upwards the river is very shallowe, and little water. Every 
yeere at Buttor they make and unmake a Village, with houses 
and shoppes made of strawe, and with all things necessarie 
to their uses, and this village standeth as long as the ships 
ride there, and till they depart for the Indies, and wdien they 
are departed, every man gO(;th to his plot of houses, ai^d 
there setteth fire on them, which thing made me to marvaile. 
For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw this village standing 
with a, great number of people, with an infinite number of 
ships and Bazars, and at my roturne coming downe with my 
captaine of the last ship, for whom I tarried I was al amazed to 
see such a place so soono razed and burnt, and nothing left but 
the signe of the burnt houses. The small ships go to Satagan, 
and there they lade.” 

In reviewing this account Avritten more than three hundrOd 
years ago, one w'ould like to dwell in the first place on the 
traveller's enumerUtion of the natural products of the soil, 
which no doubt formed the staple articles of trade between 
India and the west ; secondly, the reference to the primitive 
modes of navigation, and thirdly the temporary stalls with 
which we are all familiar in Bengal on occasions of local fairs, 
and of which our Venetian traveller speaks under a curious 
misapprehension. “ Vnehanging East ”, is the reflection called 
up by the narrative. For, after three centuries of agricultural 
improvements, besides the jute and the tea, we in India have 
added few to the natural products here enumerated, which 
may form articles of export. Again, all who have travelled in 
native crafts through the Sitndcrbnns, say from Calcutta to 
Khulna or to Barisal, would at once recognise how true to life 
is the Venetian’s narrative, and how our boatmen even in these 
'days wait hours and hours for the coming of the tide, and how 
sloAV but steady and rhythmical is their manipulation of the 
oars. 
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In reference to Jute as an article of export, which I spoke 
of just now, we may note what has been stated by a highly 
competent authority. 

“As the result of his explorations of India, Tavernier 
introduced to the notice of European manufacturers the jute 
fibre, now such an important export from India. It made in 
those days coarse gunny bags for wrapping up merchandise. 
Jute fibre is produced by a bush knoAvn scientifically as aorchosm 
oapsularis. This is a near relation of the eorchosus, with 
beautiful yellow rose-like flowers, which is such a prominent 
feature in English gardens in the spring time.” 

As to tobacco, it was introduced into India by the ^J’urlcs 
and Persians about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
during the latter part of tlui reign of Akbar. Asad Begf has 
given, us an interesting account of its introduction into 
^Mkbar’s court, who, we are told, expressed great surprise on 
the occasion and examined the tobacco which was made 
up in pipefulls. It dXl not come into common u.se for some 
time after its introduction, and we are told by ilowrey that 
Ae/up or hhany was the herb Avhich generally .served as 
a narcotic for the people in the seventeenth century. Hence 
tobacco does not naturally find a place among tlie articles 
mentioned by our sixteenth century travellers. I may in this 
connection refer to the following statement which we have in 
Jahangir’s Memoirs. “ As the smoking of tobaccro had taken a 
very bad effect upon the health and mind of many persons, 
I ordered that no one should practise the habit. My brother 
Shah Abbas, King of Persia, also being aAAmre of its evil effects 
had issued a command against the use of it in Iran.” 

This edict against the use of tobacco must have come 
Avith very good grace from Jahangir, who had such a strong 
partiality for Avine. 


♦ Sir Uanry Johnston, 
t Vide Note T. 
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Iforf* ix tlui account of the (Jitie of Hai a gnu. 

“In the }/or< f f Sata«:iin ('v<‘rv y(‘ore lado tliirtie or five and 
thirtio shij>s pv'at and ‘'Unill, with nc(*, cloth of Boml)aHt of 
dherso sortes, l^acca, ••rcat .ibiindaiicc of sui'ar, mirabolans 
dried and ))vcs(‘r\c{l, loic' o\l(' of Zcvzcline. and many 

other sorts of niavchandis(‘. Tin* cili<‘ (»f Satac:an is a r<'asonable 
fairc citic for a citi(' of tlto Moor(‘s, aljomidint' with all things, 
and was ••o\o rued bv IIk* kiivj; of I’alains and now is subject 
to the £;roat Mo<;ul. I was in this kinudoine foure inonc'ths, 
wheiHias many marchanis did l)n> or IVaii>hl boates for thoir 
bcinditf's, and with this barkc's they t> 0 (‘ up and downo the 
river of (lain’-es (o laiiC', Iniyini.’' Ilnar commoditi<" with a 
iijreat achantaae, Imsmoso lliat <'\eiy day i)i tin* weekethey 
luue a faire, iiow in one plaeca and now in another, and I also 
hired a b.u‘k(' and went up and (lowin' tin* ri\('rand did 
busiiu'sse, and so in the niiiht 1 saw many s| ni<f(> lbini>:s. Tl;je 
Kingdome of Henyala in linn's p,isl hath bene as it were in 
the power of Moores, n(*\ ertlieless llv'ii' is i«r(*at ston* of 
(lentiles amoiu* th(*m alwayi's w herc'as I ha\e spoken of 
Oentih's, is to be undi'iNtood Idol iters, and whi'rc'as I speak of 
Moois'r I nieane Mabonn'Is sod. 'I'hosi' poopk' ('spi'cially' that 
bo within the land doe "ivatly worship the river of (binges 
for when .any is sioke, he is brought out ol the conntrey to 
the banka* of tin* ri\t*r, and thi'n^ th'>y makt* him a small 
cottagi* of stiaw«*, and (*\t'ry day they wet him with that water, 
whereof then* are many that dii*, and when th(*y are dead, 
th(‘y makei a heape of sticks and bonglu's and lay the dead 
body ther<*on, and putting tin* tben'iinto, th(*y l(*t the bodie 
alone untill it lx* half roast(*d, and then they take it otf from 
the lire, and make an emptie iarre fast about bis uecke, and 
so throAV' him into tin* river. Thi'se things ev t*ry' night .as T 
.passed uj) and downe the riv(‘r I saw for the space of two 
inoneths, as I passed to the fayri's to buy' my commodities with 
the marchants. And this is th(‘ c<uise that the Portugales will 
not driuke of the water of the river (binges, yet to the sight 
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it is moro ]H‘rlVc*t and cleai-er than tlio water of tho 
Nilus is.” 

Fort unalel,\ for us, Master Caesar Frederieh as well as 
Ralph Fileh had drawn up fairl,\ full lists of (In* artieh's in 
wiiieh tlu* Fast traded wilii llie M'l'st in (host* (la,\s. I iiuite a 
comparison of tli(‘s(' with tin* articles mentioned hy our 
shiteiMith century Reuyali pot't, M uKundrain, as eimstitutinf]' 
the staple articles ot trade l)elw('en I5en'j;al and Ce\lon, which 
practicall\ nn'anl iMdwei'ii the Fast and the Wh'st for ('ej Ion 
long coiitiiuK'd to be .111 cinporiuin of tiade and a nteeting 
ground hetwiani tlu' Fast ,nid the \\ ('st till tin' rclati\{) 
importance ol tin* tradi* rout('s wasehani>('d bv that ('pochmaking 
event, --the disc«>\er\ of tin* passage round tin* ('apt' of (Jood 
llo|)e an e\('nt which will lu'ter lost' its intert'st ftir thtist' who 
lovt' to ntite ht)w ‘•through tht' agt's tnu' increasing pur])0se 
ryns, and tin* thoughts of nn'ii art* witleni'il with tho process 
of the suns ” Hi'sitlt's, tin* pot'l's picture td India's trade with 
Ceylon ma;* legitimal«l,\ bt* takt*n tt) stanil ftir a gent'ral 
picture of India's fort'ign (ratlc Master Kjil|)h h’it di concludt'S 
his UHrrati\t* thus 

Here I thought good, bt'lt)re 1 makt* an t'lnl t>f this niy 
ht)ok to dt'clarc some things aaIucIi India anti tin* country 
further easlAvard do bring forth. 

The p('|)|)(*r growt'th in inan_\ part, of India, t'specially 
about Cochin anti nuieli oi it tloeth uroA\ in the (it'lils amtnig 
the hushes withtnil an\ labour: ami when if is lipe th(*y go 
and gather it. d'ltt* shrubbe is like uiilti our i\,\ trto: .and if it 
did not run .about some Irt't* or pole, it wtmld fall dowim and 
rot. "When tht',\ first g.ither it, if is greene : and then th(*y 
lay it in tin* sun, anti if bt eoineth bl tekc. 

The ginger grt)A\t*th likt* unto our garlikt*, and the root 
is the ginger: it is rti bt* lounil in m.vn;i ptirts of India. 

The cloves doc conn* from tht* lies of the !Moluccccs, which 
be divers Hands, their tree is like to our bay tree. 
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'I'ho nutiii»{i;s aiul mactiH gi’ow together, and come from 
the Lie of Banda ; the treci is like to our walnut tree, hut 
somewhat, lesser. 

'riio white sandol is wood very sweet and in great request 
among the Indians; for they grindo it with a little water, and 
anoyut tlK'ir bodies tlu'rewith : it eommeth from the Isle of 
Timor. 

Caniphora is a ])recioiis thing among the Indians, and is 
.solde d(‘arer then golde. 1 think<‘ noiu* of il eommeth for 
(thristendome. 'i'hat which i.s eornpoundi'd eommeth from 
China but that vvliich growelh in eanes and is the best, 
eommeth from the great Isle of Hurneo. 

Lignum ahes eomnudb from Cauehinohina. 

'I'h<5 beniamin eommeth out of the eountreys of Siam and 
langomes. 

Th(' long popper grow<'th in Heng.'vln, in I'egu, and in the 
Hands of the lavas. 

'l’h(* mvisKe comimdh out of 'I'artarie, and is made after 
this ord«T, by ri‘j)ort of tin* marehants which bring it to 
Pogue to sell ; I n 'fartarie there is a little beast like unto a 
yong ro<“, AOiieh llu'y take in snares, and heat him to death 
with (he blood ; after they out out the bones, and beat the 
flesh w'ith the hlood very small, and till the skin with it : and 
hereof cometh the muske. 

Of the amber they holde divens opinions; hut most men 
.say it eommeth out of the sea, and that they tlndo it upon the 
shores side. 

I’lie rubies, saphires, and spindles are found in Pegu. 

'Ihe diamants an* found in divers places, as in BLsnagar, 
in Agra, in Delli, and in the Hands of tin* Javas. 

The he.sl poarles come from the Hand of Bahnrim in the 
Persian Sea, the wooi’ser from the Piscaria neere the Isle of 
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Ceylou, and from Ayiiiun n <>mil Hand on Iho Sou thnr* moat 
coast of China. 

Spodium and man,\ other kimh's of druns eonn* from 
Cambia. 

The follow ini’ is ihe list which Master C.iesar I'Veilerieh has 
diwvu up for us. f shall only state th d the remarhahh* thinu,’ 
about it is its evact eorrespomhmci' w ith llu* lisi of the later 
travoller wliieh f ha\e just idae(‘d Ix'l'ore yo\i. 

1 t]unk(‘ it ^ (‘iw n('C('ssar\ Ixd'on* T e)i(l(' m\ vo;\a<;e, to 
reason somewdiat, <iud to shewe what fiuits the fudies do 
yeeld and hriuij; forth, h’irst, in tin* lndi(‘s and other Hast 
|)arts of fndia there is IVjx'r and t^in'i,‘er, which yroweth in all 
pai'ts of India. \n(l in sonn* parts of tin* Indies, tin* *>r('afesl 
quaiititio of pejier "roweth ainoic' wildt* hushes, without an\ 
manner of lahour . sa\im‘‘, that wlnm it is ri pc' they ^oo and 
"/ther it. The tic'c' that tin* pepc'v i*'row(*th on is like* to our 
Ivic', which runneth up to the to])s of trc'cs whc'rc'soc'ier it 
‘^roweth: and if it siwnild not t.ike holclc* of s nnc' tree*, it 
would lie* Hat and rot on the* <> round This pope r tree Inith 
his llourc* and herr\ like in all parts to our I \ ic* hc'rry and 
those herric's he ^raiues ol pc'per so that when thc'x i’ather 
thorn they h^* i^reone, and then thc'v la\ lh<‘m in the sunne, 
and they heconie hlaeke. 

The (linoc'r •'rowc'th in this w 'se Ihe I, md is tilled and 
sow'^en, and the* herhc' is like* to I’ani/i/o, rind the* rejole* is the* 
scinger. The*se* tw'o S[)i<*e*s i.,a*ow in elive*rs pk'ce's 

The Clove's come* all from the* ^roluccas. whie*h Moluccas 
are two Tsianels, nol^e*r\ gre*af, and the live that they grow 
on is like to our haw roll trc'c. 

The Nutmegs and 31 iices, which grow hoth loge*thcr, iire* 
brought from the Island of Ikuida, whose* tr(*e is like to our 
walnut tree, hut not so hig. 

All the good white sandol is brought from the Jsliind of 
Timor. Canfora being compound cornmeth all from China, 
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and all thal u lh'-h groweth in canes coninicth from Uorneo, 
and I ihinke .hut this carifora commetli not into those parts : 
for that ill India they consume great store and that is very 
dear. 'J'he good Lignum Aloes eommoth from Caueliiiichina. 

'Phe Beniamin eommeth from the Kingdom of Assi and 
Sion. Long |)e|)(‘r grovvidh in Bengala, I’egn, and Java. 

Mnske oomnielh from Tavtaria, which they make in this 
order, as by good information 1 liave In^en told. J'here is a 
eertaine beast in 'Parlaria which is nilde and as big as a wolfe, 
whitdi h(*ast they taki* alive, and l)(‘e< him to death with smalt 
staves 1 his lilood may he spread ihroiigh his wlioh' body, then 
tliey cut it in pieeiis, and lake out all the hones, and heat the 
llesh with the blood in a morl(>r \ery sinal, and dry it, and 
make purses to put it in of the skin, and those ho the cods 
of mnske. 

Trnely I know not whereof the Amber is made, and thei*’e 
are divm’s opinions of it, hut this is most certain, it is east 
out of the Sea, and throw lu' on land, an'd found upon the sea 
hankes. 

'Phe Itnhies, saph_\res, and the spinels l«i gotten in the 
Kingdome of Begu. 'Phe Diamants come from divers places ; 
and I know hut Ihn'e sorts of tlimn. 'Phat sort of Diamants 
tliat is called chiap[)e, eommeth fiom Bezeneger. Those that 
he point(*d naturally come from tin* land of Didly, and from 
Java, hut (he Diamants of Java are more waightie then the 
other. 1 could inner undei-staiid from whence they that are 
called Balassi come. 

Ihiarles they lish in divers places. 

From (’amha/.a eommeth the spodiam wdiich congeleth in 
eertaine canes, wlnwoof J found inan\ in Pegu, w'hen I made 
ihy hou.se there, because that (as 1 have sayd before) they 
make their houses there of woven canes like to mats. From 
Ohaul tliey trade alongst the coast of ^Meliude in Ethiopia, 
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witliiti tlio land of Cafruria: on Hint coast are many ^ood 
harbors kept In llu> ^fooivs. 'Hiifln'r tin* l’orluy:als bring a 
kindo of Bombast cloth of a low price, and gr<‘at vstore of 
J’atcrnosters or beads made of |)altru‘ glasM* which they make 
in Chaul accordint*' to tin* use of (In' eountia\\ : and from (hence 
they carry Hlepliants teeth for India, shnes calhal cafari, and 
some Amlter and (iold. On this coast tin* Kim' of I’ortugall 
hath his casth' called Mo/.ambi(|ue, which is of as great 
iraportaijce as an;y caslh' that hee hath in all his Indies under 
his protection, and the captaiiu' of t his cast le hath certaine 
voyages to this cafraria, to which places no Alaiadiants may 
goe, but by the Agent of this captaim* ; and (hey use to goe 
in small shippt's, and tr.uh' w ith the cafars, and tht'ir trade* in 
buying and selling is witliont an\ speach oik* to tin* other. In 
this w’isi* the I’ortngals bring (heir goods by litle and litle 
al^ngst the Sea coast, and lay tln'in (low ik* : and so dejiart, 
and tin* cafar Marchaiits conn* (and sec* tin* goods, and tliere 
th(*y put (low lie as mpeh golde asth(*_\ (hink(' tin* goods are 
w'orih, and so goe their wa_\ and l(*a\ (* t ln*ir gohh* and tin* g(K)ds 
tog(*th(*r, (h(*n c()mm(*th tin* l‘ortngal, and finding tin* gohh* to 
his contente. h(*(* laki'th it and gocih his way into his shiji, and 
then commeth tin* cafar and taketh (he goods and carri(*th 
them away : and if he tiinh* the gohh* then* still, it is a signe 
that tin* J’ortugals an* not conl(*n((*d, and if (in* cafar thinko 
he hath put too litle. he a(ld(*th more, as In* ihinketh tin* thing 
is Avorth : and tin* I'orlngaies must not stand with them too 
strickt; for if limy do(*, th(*ii th(*y will liave no more trade 
wdth th(*m ; Kor th(*y disdaiin* to In* i‘(*fns(*d, wh(*n th(*y thinke 
that tlu'V ha\ e oiTer(*(l enough, for they bci* a pe(*\ ish peoph*, 
and have d(*al( so of a long time: and by this trade 
the Portugah's chang(* their commodities into golde, 
and cary it to the castle of Mozabi([ue which is in an 
Island not farre distant from thi* flrme land of cafraria on 
the coast of Klhiopia, and is distant from India 2,H()0 
miles. 
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I now cAino to Ralph Pitch who witli his imprisoinuent 
and suhsequcnt escape had a fai* more excitin" experience than 
Master Caesar Frederick. The narrative oC Fitch throughout 
breathes iJie spirit wiiich animates the pages of Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘ Westward ITo,’ the spirit of daring and risking, of 
adventuring and energising wliich lias been rightly regarded 
as the chief constituent of the romance of history. 

As regards the celebrated Tiger, I may bo permitted to 
refer to the speech of one of the witches in Shakespeare’s 
Marheth (Act 1, Scene 111) : — 

A sailor’s wifo Iiad (‘lu'stnuls iu lu-r laji, 

And ninnrli’d, and innnrliM and ninnch’il. '(tive me’ (juotli I : 

‘ Aroint tlioe, witch !’ (Iio rnnip-fcd ronyon erics. 

Iter hnshand’s to Aleppo gone, master o’tlio Tiger ; 

But iu a sieve I’ll tliithor sail, 

And, like a rat. without a tiiil. 

I’ll do, I’ll do, and I’ll do. 

Shakespojire could not have been unmindful of M’aster 
Pitch and his adventures when writ ing this speech — which 
thus throws light on the inlerest excited hy the doings of these 
caravans and merchant adventurers in Elizabethan Itln gland, 
he.sides alTording a valuahlc piece of internal evidence helping 
IIS to determine the date of the composition of the play. 

fn this connection, I may also refer to our friend, the 
immortal Jlalvolio of the Twelfth Night — a play which 
appeared in IGOl, and is thus contemporaneous with the 
founding of the English East India Company. Malvolio smiles 
his face into more lines than arc in the new map, with the 
augmentation of the Indies (Act 111, Scene 11). This is 
how the East India Company had already liegun ttg^chtinge the 
map of the. world, and it is something to remember and to be 
iproud of that the East Indies were so prominently present in 
Shakespeare’s mind. Indeed there is nothing to wonder in 
this, for national literature is hut the reflex of national ideals 
tmd national aspirations. 
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Before entering into the details of Pitch’s narrative, let me 
take you back to two still eiirlier European travellers — 
Barbosa and Varthoma — Barbosa a I’orluguese whose narrative 
speaks to us of Bengal about the year 1514 A. D., and 
Varthoma wlio paid a passing visit lo our province about 1506. 
The English translator of Barbosa- -the ITon’ble Henry Stanley, 
referring to the manuscript in the Barcelona Library states 
that “ this work is not a J)Ook of travels ; it is rather an 
itinerary or description of countries. It gives ample details 
of the trade, supplies, and water of the, various seaports 
mentioned i?i it. It contains many ijilercsting historicitl details, 
some of which, such as the account of iliu, the taking of Ormuz, 
the founding of the Portuguese Fort in Calicut, their interrup- 
tion of the Indian trade to Suez hy capturing the Indian 
ships &c. fix pretty nearly tin; exact date at which the 
narrative was composed as the year 1514.” 

This is what wo learn from Barhosa about the Kingdom of 
Orissa and about BengJil. 

KINGDOM OF ORISSA. 

It is of the Gentiles, very good lighting men, and the 
king is frequently at war with the king of Narsynga* 
and is powerful in the numlxjrs of his foot soldiers. The 
greater part of his country is witlidrawn from the sea, and 
has few seaports and little trade. His territory extends 
seventy leagutis along the coast as far as the river Ganges, 
which they call Guenga, and on tlte other side of this river 
commences the kingdom of Bengala, with which he is 
sometimes at war. And all the Indians go in pilgrimage 
to this rivev to Kitho in it, saying that with this they all 
become safe, because it issues from a fountain Avhich is in the 
terrestrial paradise. This river is very great and magnificent,^ 
it is studded on both banks with opulent and noble cities of 
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* The Hindei Kinj^dom of Vijaynagur, 
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the GeutileH. Between this river and the Eufrates are the 
first and se(‘oud India, a territory very abundant and well 
provided, very healthy and temperate, ajid from this river 
further on to Malaca is the third India, according as the Moors 
say. 


BENGAL. 

Having passed the river Ganges, along the coast twenty 
leagues to north-east by oast and twelve leagues to the south- 
west, and thou tw(dvo leagues to the (sist until reaching the 
river Paralom, is the kng<lom of Bengala, in which there are 
many towns, both in the interior and on tlu' sea-coast. Those of 
th(i inttsrior ar(» inhabited by the Gentiles, subject to the King 
of Bengal, who is a Moor ; and the s(;a-ports are inhabited by 
Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom tluu’e is much trade in 
goods and much shipping to many parts, because this sea is a 
gulf which enters towards the north, and at its inner extremity 
there is a very great city inhabited by IVloors which is called 
Bengala, with a very good harbour. Its inhabitants are white 
men and yvcll formed. Many foreigners from various parts 
live in this city, both Arabs and Persians, Abyssinians and 
Indians, Mdio congregate hero oji account of the country being 
very fertile and of a temperate climate. They are all great 
merchants, and own largo ships of the same build as those of 
Mokkab, and others of the Chinese* build which they call 
jungos, which are very larg(' and carry a very considerable 
cargo. With these ships they navigate to Cholemender, 
Malabar, Cambay, Poigu, Tarnasai’i, Sumatra, Ceylon, and 
Malaca; and they trade in all kinds of goods, from many 
places to others. There is much cotton in the country, and 
sugar cane plantations, mid very good ginger and much long 
popper. Tliey manufacture many kinds of stuffs, extremely 
‘fine and delicate, coloured for their onm use, and yvhite for 
trade to all parts ; they call them saravetis, and they are 
excellent ivomen’s head gear, and much valued for that 
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purpose ; the Arabs and Persians make caps of this stuff, in 
such groat quantities, that every year they (ill several ships 
with them for dilferent places. And th('y make others which 
they call mamuna, and others duguza, and others chautar, 
and others called topan and sa,nabafos Avhich are th(' most 
valued for their shirts, and which av(^ very durable. They 
aVe all of the length of twenty cubits, very little more or 
less, and in this city they ar(‘ all Jil a low prict>. They are 
spun by a man with a wh(!el and woven. 

White sugar of very good quality is mad(i in this city, but 
they do not know how' to join it to make loaves, and so they pack 
it. up in jiowder in stulf covered over with raw huhi, w(dl sewn 
up. 'J'hey load many ships w ith it. and export, it for sale to all 
parts. And when these marchants W(',rc acc.ustomed to go 
freely and without dread to (Ik! parts of Malabar and Ctimbay 
yith their ships, the([uintal of this sugar w'as w'orth two ducats 
and a half in Malabar, and a good siuabafo was worth two 
ducats, and a [)iece of muslin for women's caps three hundred 
maravedis; and a chautar of the Ix'st quality six hundred 
maravedis. And those w'bo brought t hem gaiiuxl m\ich money. 

They likewise makc^ ruany preserves in this city of Bengal, 
very good ones of ginger, and of oranges,* lemons and other 


* About oranjt^es wo have the followins^ intorofitinf^ itato it) one of Sir Jlarry Johnston’s 
recently publisluKl works : 

The orange which was inlroducr<l to Moditnval Enro]>e through the ArabH—for mich a 
fruit was practically unknown to tlio Romans and (irct'hs before tho Hth coninry of tho 
Christian Era— was etpiivaieiii to the sevilh' or bitter orange. Tiie swet^t orange wtis appa- 
rcntlj'^ first developed from tho wild spctdtts, ajid cultivatofl in China wdioico it was carried 
to Ceylon and Southern India. It is generally supposed that “ China orange (as it was 
called in Elizabeth’s day) wm first bronght to Europe by i\m PortugncHC. This is mainly 
true and is the reason wliy throughout most 7\rabic- speaking countries the ordinary swoot 
orange is called to this day BitnUgnm or Porixujal, Rut Vartheina distincHy mentions 
(if he has been rigidly translated) sweet oranges as being cultivated in tho southornnnjst 
parts of India and in Ceylon, and if that is tin* case, it is more ])roba>de that tho Portuguoso 
obtained from these regions the first sweet orange trees which they introduced into Europo 
in the early part of tho ICth century. 
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fruits which grow in the country, 1’here are also in this 
country many horses, cows and slieop, and all other meats in 
great abundance, and very (‘xtremely large hens. The Moorish 
merchants of this city go into the interior of the country and 
buy many (lontiki children of their fathers and mothers, or of 
others who steal them, ai\(l castrite them. Some of them die 
of it, and those who recover they bring them u]) very well, 
and sell them as mercbaiuhse for twenty or thirty ducats each 
to the Persians, who value them much as guards to their wives 
and houses. The respect ahl(5 .Moor , of tliis city go dre.ssed in 
long morisco shirts rc/aching to the insti'p, white and of .slight 
texture, and uuderneatli, some cloths wrapped round below the 
waist, and over th(‘ shirt a silken sash I'ound the waist, and a 
dagger set with silver , they wear many jew'dled rings on their 
fingers, and fine cotton caps on their he ids. They are luxurious 
people, who cat and drink a good deal, and have other h.id 
habits. They hit he fro([uently in large links which they have 
in their houses ; they have many servants, and have each of 
them three or four wdvos, and as many more as they can 
maintain. They keep them very much shut up and very richly 
dressed and adorned with silks and jewels set in gold; they go 
out at night to visit one another and to drink witu', and hold 
festivals and marriage feasts. Thev make various kinds of 
wine in this country, chiefly of sugar and palm trees, and also 
of many other things. 'Jdie women are very fond of these 
wines, and are much accustomed to them. They are great 
musicians both in singing and playing on instruments. The 
men of the common people w’ear short white shirts half way 
down the thigh, and drawees, and very small head wraps of 
three or four turns ; all of them are shod with leather, some 
with shoes, others wdth sandals, very well worked, .sown with 
silk and gold tiiread. The king is a great lord and very rich, 
he possesses much country inhabited by Gentiles, of whom 
every day many turn Moors, to obtain the favour of the king 
and governors. This king possesises more territory further on 
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the before named gulf, inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, both 
inland and on the sen, coast, which turns to the south. 

Of the narrative of Varthema, the Italian, the English 
translator notes that “ it is imj^ossible to peruse the work and 
not feel a conviction that the writer is telling the truth, that 
he is recording events which actually took place and describing 
nfen, countries and scenes which he had examined with his 
own eyes. There is a manifest absence of all attempts at 
composition. The talc is told with a charming simplicity and 
all the cohcise friishness of a note-book”. 

Vartheraa was appannitly more intor(\sted in other p.arts 
of. India, than in Bengal. He came to our Province only for 
a short time from Tena.sserim in on(5 of the ships used by the 
native inhabitants of that region, of which he gives us a vivid 
descriptsion. He tells us that “ those people make use of very 
Igrge ships and of various kinds, some of which are made flat 
bottomed, because such can enter into places where there is 
not much water. Anoiher kind are made with prows before 
and behind, and they carry two helms and two masts, and are 
uncovered. There is also another kind of large ship which is 
called Giunchi, and each of these is of the tonnage of one 
thousand butts, on which they carry some little vessels to a 
city called Melaclia”. 

A voyage of eleven days brought him to the “ City of 
Banghella” from Tenasserim. 

Varthema represents Banghella as one of the finest cities 
he had hitherto seen. The Sultan was a Muhammadan, and 
had a standing army of 20,000 men. Here they found the 
richest merchants they had ever met ; the principal exports were 
cotton and silk stuffs,* which were woven by men and not by 
women ; the country abounded in grain of every kind, sugar, 
ginger, and cotton, and was withal, the best place in the worM 

• Ko doabt thes© stuffa were conveyed in Arnb shipa to tho r©<l and the Peraian giilf 
whepoe t hey wore distributed over East Africa-, Syria, Egypt and Europe. 
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to live in In this lafctov particular, our author’s statement 
is corroborated by the experience of Ibn Jlatuta nearly two 
centuries before, u^ho says, “ I never saw a country in which 
provisions wore so cheap. T there sa^v ou<‘ of the religious of 
the West, who told me that he had bought provisions for 
himself and family for a whoh; year with eight dirhems,” or 
about twenty-four shillings of our monc'y ! .Vt Banghella our 
adventurcM’s m(‘t two Christians from the city of Saruau in 
Cathay. 

The two Saruau Christians whom our travellers encountered 
at lianghellit had evidmitly conn* to that part of India for 
trading purposes, and as Varthemi describes them as writing 
from right to left, they were probably Nestorians. On seeing 
the branches of coral which Varthema’s Persian companion 
had for sale, they adxised him to accompany them to Pegu, as 
being tin* most (digibh' niarUcd for such articles ; and the party 
accordiiu'ly set off togetlmr on a \oyag(j of “ Jibout one 
thousand miles”, during whicli they “pissed a gulf towards 
the south”, (Martaban) and in due time reached their 
destination. 

Varthema’s short reference to the “ City of liengala” has 
given rise to an interesting discussion regarding its identifica- 
tion. Before' inviting your attention to some of the salient 
points of this controversy, h't me place before you the 
following from Major lleiincl’s Memoir of a map of 
Hindustan. 

“ Gour, called also Lueknouti, the ancient capital of Bengal, 
and supposed to bo the Guugia Regia of Ptolemy, stood on the 
left bank of the Ganges, about twenty-five miles below 
llajemal. It was the capital of Bengal (730 years B.C.), and 
was repaired and beautified by Homayoon, who gave it the 
name of JennutealKid, w'hich name a part of the Circar, in 
which it was situated, still bears. According to Perishta’s 
account, the unwholesomeness of its air occasioned it to be 
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deserted soon after, and the scat of Goveriimeut was removed to 
Tandah or Tanrali, a few miles higher up the river. No part of 
the site of ancient Goiir is nearer to the present bank of (he 
Ganges than four miles and a lialf, and some parts of it 
which were regularly washed by that river are now twelve 
miles from it.” 

. As to the question of the. inch'ntilicatiou of the site of the 
city of BnnghflUa, which Varthema numtions, 1 invit«‘ att<‘ntion 
to the folloAving considerations : — 

“ («) Vartheina’s narrative taken in conjunction with 
Barbosa’s account which we liave already noticed is satisfactory 
evidence that a city called BnngheUo or Beuyula existed at this 
period, that it was a seaport of eonsidfsrable trade, and was 
situated beyond the llooghly at the head of tins gulf known in 
those days as the Gulf of Bengal. It is rojuarkable that 
I^arbosa makes no allusion whatever either to Satigan or 
Ohatigam. (Satgong and Chittagong.) 

“(A) Of the travellers sul)seqiient to Barbosa, Caesar 
Prederickc (A.l). 15G3) represents Satic/du as a flourishing 

commercial port, and locates it 120 miles from the mouth of 
the Ganges (llooghly), but he do(5s not allude either to Bengala 
or Ohatigam ; llalph Fitch, twenty years later, describes both 
Satagan and Chatigan, and tells us that Chatigan was called 
“Porto Grande” by the Portuguese; but he says nothing 
about Bengala. In Hamilton’s time A.l). 10S8-1723, the town 
of Hoogly appears to have succec'ded Satign as the chief 
seaport on the western branch of the Ganges, for he represents 
the former as “ driving a great tratle, Iwjcause all foreign goods 
are brought thither for import, and all goods of the product of 
Bengal are brought hither for exportation”, which circumstance 
sufldeiently accounts for his not naming Satigan. “ Chittagong, 
or, as the Portuguese call it, Xatigam,” he describes at somff 
length, hut ho never mentions the city of Bengala, which the 
earlier WTiters located at no great distance from tliat town.” 

no 
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(c) A tnap of Asia pablished by Gastaldi of Venice in 
IbGl A I) mentions Beni'al as well as Salij^an. 

After a nwiew of all the available evidence on the subject, 
Badijer, tin* editor of the volume of Varthema’s Travels 
published by the llae(iluit iSociety thus concludes: — 

In tin* absence, therefore, of any direct proof to the contrary, 
beyond the not \ery r(*liabl(* informatioti contained in the old 
atlas(*H, r am inclii\(*d tt) infer that Bengala occupied a 
position betw<‘en the llattia and S undeep islands, situated at 
the present mouth of the lb*ahti..ijmtra, which I conceive to be 
tin* eastern branch of the (lain^es of tins earlier "cographers. 
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Note I. 

Introduction of Tobacco. 


In Bijapur I had found some tobacco. Never Imviiijiif Keen the like in 
India^ I brought some with me, and ])repared a liandsoine })ipe of jewel 
work. The stem, the tirust to be procured at Achin, was throe cubits in 
length, beautifully dried and oolouied both ends being adorned with 
jewels and enamel. 1 ha]>pened to come across a very bamlsomo mouth- 
piece of Yaman cornelian, oval-sba])ed, which I hvi to the stem ; the 
whole was very handbome. There was also a golden burner for lighting it 
as a proper accomj)auinient. ‘ Adil Khan had given me a betel hag of very 
superior workmanship; this I fdkd with fine tobacco, sucli, that if one leaf 
be lit, the whole will continue burning. 1 arranged all elegantly on a silver 
tray. I had a silver tube mad<3 to keep the stem in, and that too was 
covered with purple velvet. 

Ilis Majesty was enjo} ing himself, after receiving my presents, and 
c«4ving me how 1 luid collected so many strange things in so short a time, 
when his eye fell upon the tray with the ])ij)e and its ap])urft nances ; ho 
exj)ressed great surprise, and^examiiuHl tlie tobacco, which was made up in 
pipefuls; he inquired w'hat it w'as, and wdi<‘re T had got it. The NawAb 
Khrin-i ^ Azam replied ; “ This is tobacco, which is wdl known in Mecca and 
Medina, and this doctor has brought it as a medicine for your Majesty.^* 
II is Majesty looked at it, and oidered me to pre])are and take him a pipe- 
ful. lie began to smoke it, wluui his jdiysieiaii ap]>roached and forbade 
bis doing so. But Ilis Majesty was graciously pleased to say be must smoke 
a little to gratify me, and taking the mouth piece into his sacred mouth, 
drew two or three bn^'iths. The j)h\hician was in great tiouhle, and would 
not let him do more. He took tlie idje from his mouth, and 1ml the 
KliSn-i^ Azam try it, w^ho took tw^o or three jaiffs. He then sent for his 
druggist, and asked what were its jeeuliar qualities. He rejdied that there 
was no mention of it in his books; but that it was a n(‘w^ invention and the 
stems were imported from Cliina, and the European do( tors had written 
much in its praise. The first physician said, fact, this is an untried 
medicine, about wdiich the doctors have written nothing. How can we 
describe to Your Majesty the qualities of such unknown things? It isne^ 
fitting that Your Majesty should try it”, I said to the first ])hy8ician : “The 
Europeans are not so foolish as not to know all about it ; there are wise men 
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amonff them who s^'ldom err or commit mistakes. How can you, before you 
have tried a thin^ and found out all its qualities, pass a judgment on it that 
can be depended on by the j)hys!cians, kings, grearmen, and nobles? Things 
must be judged of according to their good or bad qualities, and the decision 
must be according lo the facts of the casc’\ The physician replied, ‘^we do 
not want to follow the Kuro])eans, and adopt a custom, which is not 
sanctioned hy our own wise men, without trial.^^ I said, '‘It is a strange 
thing, for every cusfom in the world has been new at one time or other; 
from the days of Adam i'll now, they have gradually beeu invented. When 
a new thing is introdueed among a peojde, and becomes well known in the 
world, every on(3 adoj)ts it ; wise men and ]>hysieians should detoi mine accor- 
ding lo the good or had (jualities of a thing; the good qualities may not 
appear at once. Thus tli(‘ China root, not known anciently, has been newly 
discovered, and is usefid in many dis(‘aseb^^ When the Emperor heard me 
dispute and reason with the physician, he wa^* astonish(‘d, and being much 
])loased gave me his blessing, and then said to Khan-i^ Azam, “ Did you 
hear how wisely Asad sj)oke? Truly, we n\ust not reject a thing that has 
beei» adopted hy the wise in<*n of oth(*r nations incn^Iy lu'causo we cannot find 
it in our books ; or how shall we ]irogress ? ” The ])hysieian was going lo ?:y 
more, when His Majesty sto])pod him and calk'd for the ]>riest. The j>riest 
ascribed many good (jualiti(‘s to it, but no one could ])ersuade the physician ; 
never! hcl ess, he was a good [>liysieian. 

As I had brought a large supply of tobacco and pij)es, T sent some to 
several of the nobles, while others sent to ask for soni(' ; indeed, all, without 
exception, want(‘d sonu', and the practice w^as inlrodiUH'd. After that the 
merchants began to sell it, so the eustotn of smoking spread rapidly. His 
Majesty, however, did not adopt it. 

mi(iU Asad Beg. 
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Bengal in the sixteenth century, a.d. (ii) 

Mr. Vick-Ciiancellok ax» Fei.low-Stuokxt.s : 

Strictly speaking, what Titcli has lokl us of regions lying 
outside the limits of llengal, ilihar and Orissa does not fall 
within the province of an observer of Kith Century Bengal. 
But it is hard to resist tln^ tempbitiou of reftu'rijig you to the 
activities of sonic of the notable (dties and se.aports of Mogul 
India or of repeating the traveller's naive statements regai’ding 
the primitive customs, the homel}' joys, the unsophisticated 
delights of the p<!oplc of thos'c days. 

List(m,^ for exam[)fe, to Avhat ho tells us of Chant and of 
Goa, of the diverse uses of the palmtn'c which obviously 
impressed him greatly, of the ciT'ination of the dead in Hindu 
India which attracted his attimtion, and of the marriage 
festivities he was privih'ged to w itness at Barramporo.* 

The tenth of November avo arrived at Chaul 
which standeth in tins ilrine land. There he tw^o 
toAvnos, the one htdonging to the Portugalis, and 
the other to the yrroores. I'liat of the Portugalis 
is neerest to the .sea, and commaundeth the l)ay, 
and is AAalled round about. A little above that 
is the tovvne of the IVloores Avhich is governed hy 
a Moore king called Xa-Malnco {Shah Bahadur), 
Here is great traflike for all series of spices and 
drugges, silke, and cloth of silke, sandales, 


* Burhanponj of tho Central Provinces. 
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elopl ii'i’s teeth, and much China worke, and 
mucJi t.ug-’r winch i^i made of the nutte called 
Gagara : 1 he trcM' IS called the Palmer : which is 
the profit al)l(5st tree in the Aiorld: it doth alwayes 
Ixiare fruii and doth yeeld wine, oyle, sugar, 
Tinegar, cordcs, coles; of the leaves are made 
thateh for flu* h()Us<‘s, sayles for shippes, mats .to 
sit or li(} on ; of tin* hraiudu's they make their 
house's, and hroonuss to swei'pc'-', of the tree wood 
forshipp<'s. 'l’h(i wiiK' docih issiu' out of the toppo 
of tluGree. Th(*,> cut a liranchof ahowo andhindo 
it hard, and hang(! an earl lien pot upon it, which 
th(iy eniptie ov<'r\ morning and ('very evening And 
■still it and put in e('rtain(' dih'd ray.sin.s, and 
it heeonnm'th \i'iy strong wine in short time. 

We may note', in passing that hitch has evidently “mix('d up 
the I’alrnjra with tin! wild dal(' and the Cocoanut. The nuts ^ 
the 1‘almyra i.r. tin' trei' I’.ilin do not ;^ield oil, and the sugar 
di’rived from its sap is not as ahundant as that from the wild 
dale Palm.”* 

Hither many sliipp('s conui from all partes of 
India, Ormns, and many from Mecca : heere lie 
mani(i Moon's ami GeiitiU's. 'they have a very 
strange ordi'v among tlu'm ; they Avorshippe a 
eow(*, and ('stc'i'un' much of the cowes doung to 
paint the Avalles of thi'ir houses. They will kill 
nothing, not so much as a louse : for they holde 
it a sinnoi to killo anything. They eale no flesh, 
hut liw hy motes and ryce, and milke. And 
Avhon the liushande dh'th, his wife is burned with 
him if slice he ali\e: if she will not, her head is 
^ shaven, and then is never any account made of 

• Sir Hurry ^ohnaion. 

t Obviously our traveller hero speaks of tbo Jainas* 
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her after. They say if they should be buried, 
it were a great sinno, for of their bodies there 
would come many wormes and otlier vermine, 
and when their bodies were consumed, those 
wormes would lacke sustenance, which were a 
sinne ; therefore they will be burned. In 
Cambaia they will kill nothing, nor have any- 
thing killed: in the toAvnc they have hospitals to 
keepo lame dogs and cals, and for birds. They 
will give meat to the Ants. 

Goa is the most principal citie which the 
Portiigals have in India, wlicrein the viceroy 
romainetli with bis Court. It standeth in an 
Hand, which may be 25, or 30, miles about. It is 
a tine cilie, and for an Indian towne very faire. 
The Hand is very faire, full of orchards and 
gardens, and many palmer trees, and hath some 
villages. p<ire bo many many marchants of all 
nations. And the Ifleete Avhich commcth every 
yeere from Portugal, which bo-foure, five, or sixe 
great shippes commeth lir.st hither. And they 
come for the most part in September, and remaine 
ther fortic or fiEtio dayes; and then goe to 
Cochin, where they lade their Pepper for 
Portugall. Oftentimes they lade one in Goa, the 
rest goe to Cochin which is from Goa an hundred 
leagues southward. Goa standeth in the countrey 
of Jlidalcan* who lieth in the countrey sixe or 
seven daye journey. Ilis chiefe citie is called 
Bisapor. 

Fitch came to Burhanporo from Belapur 
(in Berar). • 


♦ The Adil Shah, tlio Khan Adil, the raler of the Mnsulman State of Bijapore, 
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I'lis pi, 00 money is made of kind 

ol "ilvei round and ihicke to the value of 
jKMieo, nhifh is very good silver. It 
is m,-ini(‘i!ous gi.'il and a populous country. 
Ill (Ikmj wii.h'i' nliich is in Juno, July, and 
Aiiiiusl, tluTc i-. 1.0 passing in the streets hut 
niili lioiscs, (lie uiitors he so liigh. The hou.ses 
are lu i(I(‘ ol hann* and tli.itclied. Hero is great 
stole of cotton cloth ni.adi*, and painted clothes 
of cotton wool; here >rro\\etli great store of 
com uid nice. We found niairiages gre.at store 
Doth in (cm lies and \i!l->g(>s in many places where 
we pi ('1 ot hoy', of <'i.>h( or ten jears and girls of 
li\(' Ol si\ \(Mrs old. Tlu'v hoth do ride upon one 
lioiM' Mn\v trimly deelvi'd and are caried through 
the tow n with great pijiing and placing, and so 
return home and e ite of a hanhet made of Eiee. 
and fi nits, and tlu're thej damt* tlie most part of 
the ni_,ut .11(1 so imihe an*('n(l of the marri.ago. 

Tin* statement which follow-, immediately aft(^rwards 
haul's little douhi that this w.is more a hetrothal than a 
marriage, as th(' ehildien must have hemi withdivuvn to their 
parents’ Ivceping till they wore of marriag(*al)le age. 

The\ lie not (ogetlu'r untill they he ten years 
old. ’riii'j say they marry their children so 
joung hecause it is an order that when the man 
dh'th, the woman must he huriu'd with him: so 
that if till' f, idler die, yet they may have a 
father-in-law to help to bring up the children 
which he marh'd : and also that they will not 
h‘a\e their sons without wdves, nor their daughters 
without huJiands. 

After this cami* the imprisonment of Fitch and his escape 
from tlroa, and possibly from the horrors of the Inquisition 
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which had been set up by the Portuguese ovou in these Eastern 
regions. 

“At our coming wo wore cast into prison, and examined 
before the justice and demanded for lottiu’s, and wore charged 
to be spies, but they could ])rovo notbitig l)y ua. We 
continued in prison nntil the two and twenlio of U<iceinl)or, 
and then wo were sot at liberly, putting in sureties for 
two thousand ducats not to depart the town ; which 
sureties Father Stevens, an Engli li .fosuit which wo found 
there, and another religious man, a friend of his procured 
for us.” 

Of what follows wo can hardly afford to miss a single word, 
and T will carry you rapidly through what Fitoli tolls us of 
our old glory, and Som/getp, t)f our (langes and 

our JBenares, and of tiro Brahmins of India. 

Let U3 start with Fitch at Fateporo. 

“Ilero in Fateporo wo .daitnl all ill roe untill the 
28th of .‘l»])tcmbor 15^'.”, and then mastor John 
N('wh(’irio tooko his jonrnoy toward the citio of 
Labor, dotormining fr.)m tlu'uco to goo for Porsia 
and then for Aloppo or Oom,lantinoplo, whitlior 
hoe could got soonest passage unto, and dirootod 
mo to go(? for Bongala and for Pogu, and did 
promise mo, if it pleasud (Jod, to meeto mo in 
Bengala Avitbin two yeercs nith a shippe out of 
England. Wil. Load('s b^wnod Ihokingof Camhaia. 
E loft William Leadcs tho Jewel lor in seruico 
with tho king Zclahdim Eohehar in Fateporo, 
who did entortaino him very well, and gauc him 
an house and flue slauos, an horse, and ouory day 
sixths. S. in money.” 

“Very likely the jeweller married an Indian wife, an^ 
lost all inclination ‘to return to England. At any rate ho 
is not heard of again. Nor indeed was John Newberry, who 
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to lriv<‘ icat Kcd Lulior but thence-forth disappearod, 
laving' been it is supposed murdered in the journey between 
th“n> and Persia. ”* 

Kite'll went from Af'ra to Satagam in Bengala, in the 
coinpatiio of one hundred and fourescore boates lade'ii with 
Silt, Opium, Hinge, 1-ead, Carpets, and diners other 
commodities downo the riu'*r lemena. 

'I’lms tin' jourm'y of Fitcli to Bentral was quite a safe and 
comfortalile one, for he had only to embark on a boat at Agia 
and sail or row down the Jumna into the Ganges. “ His 
bo'il was one of a little fleet of one hundred and eighty 
similar vossc'ls mostly laden with salt, opium, indigo, lead, 
cirpi'ts, and other eommoditii'S, which Muhammadan and 
Hindu merehanis were taking for sale in Bengal. As he 
journeyt'd down these great river.s ho passed a panorama of 
the most A ariod interest and beauty: swarms of people and 
swarms of wild birds -immensij cranes, Chinese geese, 
pelieaus (w'hieh IMteh mistook for sAA'ans), adjutant storks, 
ibises, and flamingoes ; Avaterside temples Avith strange and 
fantastic idols of stone or painted Avood, some like lions, ligens, 
inoiikeAs or pi'acocks, others like men and Avomcn and some 
Aihieh eould only h(' conqiari'd to derils Avith four arms sitting 
cross-legged, 'fho fields by the river hanks were full of 
partriiiges and turtle doves, and at night time visited by 
tigers ; tlie towns and marki't ])laee8 were patrolled by strange, 
naki'd, longhaired beggars. Fiteh was perhaps most of all 
struck with the Brahmans, the Hindu priest'j. "’t 
Ti.o BiMii'i I'ltioiiD q'lij, c'hiefe marehants are Moores and 

cttmiuoint'" uf I hi* ^ 

iiramanuH. (Jeiitilo'^. ill thcsc coUTitrics they haue many 
strangi' ceremonies, fl'he Bramancs Avhich aro 
tlu'ir pri(*sts, come to the water and haue a string 
about their necks made Aiith great ceremonies, 
and lade vp Avator Ai'ith both their hands, and 

* Jubttston. t Sir Harry Johustor), 
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turne the string first Avith both their hands 
within, and tlien one arine after the other out. 
Though it he ncuer so cold, they will wash 
themselves in cold water or in wanne. These 
Gentiles will eate no flesh )ior kill anything. 
They line with rice, hutter, mi Ike, and fruits. 
They ])ray in the Avater naked, and drossc their 
meat and cate it naked, and for their penance 
they lie flat vpon the earth, and rise vp and 
turne tlieuiseluos about 30, or >10, times, and A'se 
to lieauc vp their hands to the snnne, and to 
kisse the earth, Avith tlieir armes and legs 
stretched along out , and their l ight leg ahvays 
before the left. Euery time they lie doAvne, they 
make a score on the ground with their finger 
to know when their stint is finished. The 
Bramancs marke themselnes in the foreheads, 
eares and t]iroat(‘s Avith a kind of yelloAV geare 
udiich they grind, and every morning they do 
it. And they haue some old men which go in 
the streetes Avith a hoxe of yellow pouder, and 
marke men on their heads and necks as they 
meet them. 

One cannot fail to note how pretty is the iiicturo AAdiich 
foUoAVs. Here indeed we get a glimpse of real India, and not 
merely of the external asiiects of the life of the people. 

“And their Aviues do come by 10. 20. and 30. together to 
the Avator side singing, and there do Av%ash thomseluos, and 
then vse their ceremonies, and marke themseliios in their 
foreheds and faces, and cary some with them, and so depart 
singing. Their daughters be married, at, or before the age 
of 10. Their men may haue 7, wiues.” 

When they salute one another, they heaue vp 
their hands to their heads, and say Rame, Rame. 


l.Sl 
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ji\o Agra 1 camo to Prago, wlicre tho riuer 
Idimma v<utcroth into tho mightio riuer Ganges, 
and leniona loseth his name. Ganges cometh 
out of <ho Xorthwost, and runneth East into the 
gulfo of Eongahi. In those parts there are many, 
Tigers and many partrigos and turtle doues, and 
inucli other foulo. Here he many heggers - in 
tlxoHc countries which goo naked, and the people 
make groat account of thorn : they call them 
BchcKchc. Ltoro I sawe one which was a monster 
among the root. Lie would hauo nothing vpon 
him, his Ixcard v.'as very long, and with the hairo 
of Ill's head he covered his priuities. The nailcs 
of some of his fingcrR were two inches long, for 
to would cut nothing from him, neither would 
he apoako. He was accompanied with eight or 
toniio, <'uid they sjiako for him. Wlion any man 
R[)a,ko to I’.im, ho would lay his hand upon his 
hrout and howc himselfo, hut would not speako. 
Hoc would not speake to tho king. Wo wentfrom 
i'rago down Gauges, tho which is here very 
broad. Iloro is great store of fish of sundry 
sorts, and of wild foulo, as of SAvannes, gooso, 
cranes, and many other tilings. The country 
is very fruitfull and populous. The men for tho 
most part hauo their faces sliaucn, and their heads 
very long, except some which bee all shauen sauO 
the evowuo : and some of them are as though a 
man .should sot a dish on their heads, and shauc 
tluan round, all but the crowne. In this river 
of (Juiigi's are many Hands. His water is very 
sweeto and ploa.sant, and the country adioyning 
very fruitfull. 

Prom thence wo went to Bannaras which is 
a great towno, and great store of cloth is made 
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^ ,, . , there of cotton, and Shashes for the Moores. In 

t^oeatiios. this place they he all Gentiles. To this towne 
come the Gentiles on pilgrimage out farre 
countroys. Hero alongst the waters side hoo 
very many fairo houses, and in all of them, or 
for the most part they hauo their images standing. 
By breako of day and before, there are men and 
women which come out of the towne and wash 
thomselues in Ganges. And there are diuers 
old men which vpon places of earth made for the 
purpose, sit praying, and they giuo the people 
throe or four strawes,* which they take and hold 
them hetweeiKj their fingers when they wasli 
tlunnseluos : and some sit to marko tliem in the 
foreheads, anil they hauo in a cloth a little llico, 
Barlio, or moni^y, which, when they hauo washed 
theinsolues, they giue to the old men which sit 
there prayjng. Afterwards tJicy go to diuers of 
t heir images, and giuo them of their sacriliccs. 
And Avhon they giue, the old men say certain 
])raycrs, and then is all holy. And in diuers 
places there standoth a kind of image which in 
tlieir language they call Adi. And they hauo 
diuers great stones earned, whereon they pouro 
water, and throw thereupon some rice, wheate, 
burly, and some other things. Morcouer, they 
hauo a great place made of stone like to a well 
with steppes to goo downo ; wherein the water 
staiuloth very* foule and stinketh : for the groat 
(juantitio of llowcrs, which continually they 
throwe into it, doc make it stinke. There 

ho alwayes many people in it : for they 

say when they wash themsolucs in it, 
that their sinnos he forgiuen them, be9Rti8C 

• The reference no donbt is to Kuna fn’ass which is used in eacrtjd Tar^mi. 
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(iou, fis they say, did wash himselfe in that place. 
They pjailier vp ihe sand in the hottome of it, 
and say it is holy. They neuor pray but in the 
water, and tliey wash theinsolues ouorhead, and 
lade vp water Avith both their handes, and turno 
thoTUselues about, and then they drinhe a little 
of the Avatf'i* three tinios, and so goe to their 
floods which stand in those houses. Some of them 
will wash a place whi(?h is tluur hingth, and then 
will pray vpon the earth with their armes and legs 
at length out, and Avill rise vj) and lie downe, and 
hisso the ground twentie or thirtie times, but they 
will not stirn^ tlu'ir right foote. And some of 
them will make th<^i^ ceremonies Avith fifteene or 
sixteeuo pots little and great, and ring a little bel 
wlnm they tnake their mixtiu’es tenno or twelue 
times ; and tluiy make a circle of water round 
about, their pots and pray, and diners sit hy them, 
and one that reachoth tlunn their pots: and they say 
diners things oner th.eir pots many limes, and AA'hen 
they hauo done, they goo to their gods, and stroAve 
their sacrifices Avhich they thinke arc very holy, and 
marko many of t hem Avhich sit hy, in the foreheads, 
Avhich tluiv take as a great gift. There come 
fiftie and sometime and hnndved together, to Avash 
them in this avcII, and to offer to these idols. 

They liane in .some of these houses their idoles ' 
standing and one sittoth hy them in Avarme 
AA'cather Avith a fanne to hlowe winde vpon them. 
And Avhen they see any company coming, they 
ring a little bell Avhich hangolh by them, and 
many giue them their almes, but specially those 
Avhich come out of the countrey. 

Here some bee burned to ashes, somes scorched 
in the lire and throAvcu into the water, and 
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dogges and foxes doe presently eate them. The 
wines hero doe burnc with their husbands when 
they die, if they w'ill not, their heads be 
shauen, and neuer any account is made of them 
afterward. The people goo all naked saue a 
little cloth bound about their middle. Their 
women haue their necks, armes and eares decked 
with rings of siluor, copper, tinne, and Avith 
round hoopes made of luorie, adorned Avith 
amber stones, and Avith many agats, and they are 
marked Avith a great spot of red in their 
foreheads, and a stroke of red vp to the croAAme, 
and so it runneth three manner of AAayes. In 
their Winter, which is our May, the men AACaro 
quilted gownes of cotton like to our mattraces 
and quilted caps like to our Groc<5rs morlers, 
with a slit to looke out at, and so tied doAvno 
beneath their eares. 

My friends will at once recognise the idfmtity of these 
items of dress Avith their modern re})resentatives and AAill 
note that lapse of years has Avrought absolutely no change 
in them. But there is a more interesting point still in 
connection with these quilted caps and quilted gowns. 

Major Bennell, I AA'as almost going to say our Major 
Ilennell, in a fascinating A olume of Diss( rtations on the 
Geography of Herodotus refers to the statemtuit of the Greek 
historian that the dress of the Indians AA'as cotton, and 
suggests that he AA'as probably thinking of q\iilted things like 
those worn^by the Phoenicians and the Assyrians, and refers 
us to the description of the equipment of the Assyrian forces 
in the army of Xerxes, viz. that they wore linen cuirasses. 
Thus we may take it that circumstances suggested their owil 
remedy in India as well as in Assyria. The justification for 
the existence of quilted garments is to be found in the need 
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for protoctioa tgainst tho weather in one country, and in 
tho need for waiding olf tho attacks of tho onomy in tho 
other. 

If a man or a woman bo sicko and liko to 
die, they will lay him before tboir idols all night, 
and that shall hclj)0 him or mako an onde of 
liim. And if ho do not mend that night, his 
friends will como and sit with him a littlo and 
cry, and afterwards will cary hba to tho waters 
side and st't him vpon a little raft made of reeds, 
and so h't him goo doA\ne the riuer. 

When they be married the man and tho woman 
como to tho water side, aird tlu'ro is an oldo n'^an 
which they call a llramane, that is, a pri(>st, a 
CO wo, and a cal fe, or cowovilh ealfe. Then tho 
man and ilu' woman, cowo and ealfe, and tho oldo 
man goo into tho water together, and they giuo 
the oldo man a white cloth of foure yards 
long, and a basinet crosso bound with diners 
things in if ; the cloth lu'o landh vpon the 
baeko of the eoAve, and then ho takelh tho cowo 
by tho elide of the taih', and saieth certain 
wordes: and she hath a copjior or a brasso pot 
full of we.ter, and tho man doidh hold his hand 
by the olde mans hand, and the nines hand by 
her husbands, and all jeiue the cowo by the tailo 
and they poure wab'r out of tho pot vpon the 
eowes taile, and it runneth through all their 
hands, and thi'y lade vp wat('r Avith their handes, 
and tin'll the oldo man dooth tie him and her 
Thu lyitiR of together hy their clothes. Which done, they 
now niwriud foika goo rouiid about tlio cowe and calfo, and then 
they giuo some what to tho pooro which he 
by tho Moxfcana in alwayos thoro, aiid to tho Bramane or priest 
they .give the cowe and calfo, and afterwards 
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j*oe to clhiers of their idolos and olTcr money, and 
lie downe fhit vpon the ground and kisso it diners 
times, and tlien goo their way. 

You may not come into tlie house where the 
idols stand, with your shooes on. Tlioy hauo 
continually lainpes buvjiing Ixdoro them. 

"From Bannaras I went to Paten aw downe the 
I ai.'tiiw riuor of (langes : whore in the way we passed many 

faire townes, and a counlrey very fruitful : and 
many very great riuers doe enter into Ganges ; 
and some of them as groat as Ganges, which 
caiiso Ganges to hco of a groat breadth, and so 
broad that in the time of raim; you cannot see 
from one side to the other. 'I’heso Indians when 
flu'y b(>o scorched and tla*owon into the water, 
the men swimmo with their faces downewards, the 
Avomcn with their faces vpwards, I, thought they 
tied something to them to cause them to doe so : 
hut they say no. There ho v(iry many thieuos in 
this countrey, wliich ho like to the Arabians : 
for they have no certaine abode, hut arc sometime 
in one place and sometime in another. Here tlu' 
wom(m bee so decked with siluor and copper, that 
it is strange to sec, they vso no shooes by reason 
of the rings of siluer and copper which they 
weare on their toes. II(;re at I’atenaw they fmde. 
gold in this manner. They diggo deepo pits in 
Ooid fr.iiii.i. earth, and wash the earth in great hollos, 

and therein they findc the gold, and they make 
the pits round about with hricke, that the earth 
fall not in. 

Wo know from the Aiti-i-Akbriri that the rivers which 
descended from the Northern mountains in the west of 
India yielded much gold ; and that the Indians in those days 
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wore familiar A’-ifh the processes of f?old wasliing. We read, 

“ Gold may be obtained by 1 be process from the sands 

of the (binges and the Indus, and several other rivers as 
most of the waters of the country arc mixed with gold.” It 
would seem that Herodotus was aware of the fact that gold 
was found in India, a point 'which comes out in connection 
with th(i stahnnont of the Cireek historian regarding the 
payment of the Indian trihut(5 to Darius in gold. 

Patimaw is a v<iry long and a groat townc. 
In times past it was a kingdom, but now it is 
vndew Zelabdim Hchehar, the groat Mogor. Tlni 
men are tall and slender, and bane many old folks 
among tlunn; the houses avc'i simph', made of earth 
and coiK'i'od with strawe, tin' stro(ds arc very 
larg(‘. Ill this towne there is a trade of cotton, 
and cloth of cotton, much sugar, which they cary 
from lu'.nec to Dcngala and India, very much 
0[)ium ik otlnu’ commodity's. He that is chiefe 
here viuhw the king is called Tipperdas, and 
is of great account among the people, ilerc in 
Patenau I saw a dissiunhling prophet which sate 
v|)on an horse in the marketplace, and made 
as though he slept, and many of the people camii 
and touclu^d his feeti^ with their hands, and then 
kissed their hands. Tlu'y tooke him for a great 
man, but sure he was a, lasio lubber. I left him 
there sleeping. The people of llu'se countries 
ho much giuen to such prating and dissembling 
hypocrites. 

From Patcuaw T went to 'rauda, ivhich is in 
the land of Gouren. It hath in times past bene 

Tanda in Oouron. i. , ,, . 

^ a kingdom, but now is subdued by Zelabdim 

Echebar. Great trade and trafllque is hero of 
cotton, and of cloth and cotton. The people goe 
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luikccl wiilt A little cloth bound about their waste. 
It standeib in tlie countvey of Jleu^ala, Here bo 
many Tigers, wild Eufs, mid gvi'at store of wilde 
foule : tbt.iy are very great idolaters. Tanda 
siandetb from tlu^ riuer Gauges a league, because 
ill times past the rimjr flowing over the bankes, 
ill time of raiue did drowue the couiitrcy and 
many villagi's, and so tln'y do remaine. And the 
old way whiidi (he riuer Ganges Avas woont to 
run, remaine.lh drug which is the occasion that 
the citie doeth stand so farro from the water. 
From Agra down the riuer lemena, and downe 
riuer Ganges, 1 was live moneths coming to 
lleugala, but it may be sailed in much shorter 
time. 


(JoiK'llO ‘ illltd 
tit'fillcLll to In' 
Q.uiclu'ii, ticynrU 
cil l>y Koiuc 

jiiiiun/.;: ijit 

provijicfH of 
Cliiiia. 


I went from Jkmgala into the country of 
Couche, which lieth 25 dayes iourny North- 
wards from Tanda. The king is a Gentile, his 
name is %U>ckrl * : his countrey is great, 

and lieth not far from Cauehin China : for they 
say (hey haue {K'pjier from thence.. The port is 
called Cacelu'gatc. All the countrie is set Avith 
llambosi' or Canes made sharjie at both endes 
and driuen into the earth, and they can let in the 
Avater and drowne the ground alioue knee deepe, 
so that me nor horses can passe. They poison 
all the Avaters if any Avars be. Here they haue 


The uulfioi (.){ nnif ih i t n/ .sn ya liu luul :i y,ciii'olo;.;iciiI tabic of the 

Coucii Jicliur family in which {u'jhcc a])iic«Trh uudci the name (if Bukliidugo or fSccla 

llay ; lie was tluj progcjiiitor of th(‘ Diirrmig ]>raiK'h of iIjc family. 

t it will tlius be scAU that the oidinary uioacH of at'cotsh to its frontier w'ijrn 
defended aj^aiust Mahomedau incmsoitH Ijy sharply puinti'd IkuhIioo btakca b(jing 
driven to a eortaiii distaiK'o into IIkj jifri-niid on most of the routoK !i]>i)i’oac]jing Kuc]( Beimr. 
In addition, tiio peupU' wci’c able to liood the frontier land with water from the rivt‘j^ so 
that in addition to tlu' ^tuUc^ tin- pa^sa^rt, yf butJi men and liorset-: was made well nijjfh 
impossible. The people of Kuch BeLar in those days e.vpanded and pulled downwards tlio 
lobos of their ears till they were about b inchuB loui(. Johnaion, 
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iniich silko and muske, and cloth made of cotton. 
Tiic people hauo oai’es which ho marueilous great 
of a span long, which they draw out in length hy 
dcuises wlien they be yong. 


Our traveller noticies that there were no more 
Mahoinedans, the poo[)lo being either Hindus or Buddhiste. 

Here they bo all Gentiles, and they kill nothin*. 
They haue hospitals for sheope, goates, dogs, cats, 
birds, and for all other lining creatures. When 
they be old and lame, they kcepc them vntil they 
die. If a man catch or buy any quicke thing 
in other places and bring it thither, they will 
giuc him mony for it or other victuals, and 
keepe it in their hospitals or let it go. They 
will giue meat to the Ants. Their smal mony is 
almonds, which often times they vse to eat. 

No doubt an ideal stale of things, to bo able to eat the 
current coin of the realm when hungi*}*! 


l^iro geiitilisina. 


In Mexico 
they UHo lilvc- 
wi.se for Binnll 
money tlio fruit 
Cacao >vhic‘li 
are like 

almoudH. 


Erom thence I returned to Ilugeli, which is 
the place where the Portugal s keep in the 

UugX'ly. 

country of Bengala which standoth in 23 degrees 
of Northerly latitud(!, and standeth a league from 
Satagau : they cal it Porto Piqueno, Wo went 
tlu'ough the wildernes, because the right way was 
full of thieues, whore we passed the counlrey 
of Goureii, where we found hut few villages, 
hut almost all wildernes, and saAv many buffes, 
swine and dcore, grasso longer than a ma, and 
very many Tigers. Not far from Porto Piqueno 
south westward, standeth an hauen which is called 
Angeli, in the countrey of Orixa. It was a 

roiTo Augcii. 1 

kingdom of it selfo, and the king was a great 
friend to strangei>i. Afterwards it was taken by 
tlie king of Patau which was their neighbour, ^ut 
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Tlio liko cloth 
may bo mado ol* 
tlio* grass 
iu Virginia. 


Satagain. 


Tippara or Porto 
Onmdc. 


he did not enjoy it long, but was taken by Zebib- 
dim Echebar which is king of Agra, Dclli, and 
Cambaia. Orixa standotb 0 daios iourncy from 
Satagan soutbwestward. In this place is very 
much nice, and cloth made of cotton, and great 
store of cloth which is made of grassc, which 
they all Yerua, it is liko a silkij. They make good 
cloth of it which they scud for India and 
dieurs other places. To this hauen of Angcli 
conic euery ycre many ships out of India, 
Negapatan, Sumatra, Malacca, and diuers other 
places ; and lade from thence great store of ilieo, 
and much cloth of cotton wooll, much sugar, 
and long pepper, great store of butter and other 
victuals for India. Satagam is a fair citio for 
a citic of the Moores, and very plentifull of all 
things. Here in Bengala theyj liaue euery day in 
one place or other a great market which they 
call Chandeau, and they haue many great boats 
which they cal pcricose, where withall they go from 
place to place and buy llice and many other 
things : these boatos haue 2 1 or 2G oarcs to rowe 
them, they be great of burthen, but haue no 
couerture. Hero the Gentiles haue the M'ater of 
Ganges in great estimation, for hauing good water 
neere them, yet they will fetch the water of 
Ganges a groat way oif, and if they haue not 
sufficient to driuke, they will sprinkle a little on 
them, and then they thinke themselues well. 
From Satagam I trauulled by the countrey of 
the king of Tippara or porto Grande, with 
whom the Mogores or Mogen haue almost 
continuall warres. The Mogen which bo of thp 
kingdom of Ilecon and Hame, be stronger then 
the king of Tippara, so that Chatigan or 
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iMn’to OrancUi is oftentimes vmlcr the king of 
Becon. 

ILniayliuis he noted in passing that Eitch found that 
tlio poo])le in the Delta of the CJanges on the verge of the 
Tippe.rah District were not as yet suhdued hy the Mogul 
Emperors. 'Die Mugui Empire was not extended up to the 
borders of Assam and llnnna until the next century. 

AVe m ly further note tln^ following in this connection : — 

(/) Tint name llaniu is a]>plied to the country of 
Cluttagaou in a geinnal description of Bengal 
whicl) is found in i’nvciias. 

(ii) Tlnn'o is now a village called llamn in the southern part 
of tiui Chittagong District, which is a police stjition. 

(Hi) Hunter stat(;s that the District was probaldy first 
compiered hy the Maliomiidans during the 
period of Afgan supremacy in Bengal hetAveen 
th(! 115th and 10th centuries. ToAvai'ds the close 
of the lOfli century Chiltagong se(nns to have 
l)t'en recoiniuered hy tin* llaja of Arakan, hut 
Hus was ignored hy tlic A'logids after the liual 
expulsion of the Afgaiis from Bimgal. VV'e find 
Unit Todar Mull as.sessed the place., which must 


have lusm about. /A<S’,i?. 

Whi'u in Cooidi-Biliar Fitch received and recoialcd the 
tirst information which is to he found in English about 
Bhutan; and the suggt'.stion has h len made that at that time he 
might have (Vasily jiassed on lo Thiln't and Lalnsa. AFliat.a 
tract of time int('rvenes hetwemi (hat and the embassy of Bogle 
and the days of Warren Hastings ! 


llottaiiiA'i' n 
Non lunar 
country. Mcr- 
•cliiiiits trf ClmtM, 
Muijeouia and 
TartaritJ. 


Thei't' is a country 1 dau's iournie from 
Couche or Quicken Ijcforc mentioned, which is 
called Bottanbir and the citie Bliuttia, the king 
is called Dcnnain ; the people Avhereof are very 
tall and strong, and there are marohanls whicli 
come out of China, and they say out of 
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.Tlioso Roomo id 
])<' tbn iiiorin* 
taiiiH of IiniiuN, 
callfMl liy (fio 
]>(Mi]>1c C'Umro, 


TI)o a])!nT('l of 
Tudiifii' iiiar- 
clmiils. 


Cow(»a iail^'S in 
‘^mvi roqut'Ht,. 


Muscoui.T or Tartaric and th('y eomo to buy muske, 
oambals, agats, silko, popjior and saffron like tlio 
salTron of J'ersia. Tlx* coniitr(\v is very great, JJ 
moiietbs iouriKiy. Tliore a)‘o v(M-y high mountains 
in this countri'v, and one of flumi so steep that 
Avlieii a man is 0 daic's ionnn'y olV it, lie may see 
it perfectly. V])on these jnountains are people 
whuih haiie ('ares of a spanne long : if their eares 
hi! not long, they call them apes. They say that 
when tln^y lx; vpon th(5 mountaiiu's, tln^y se(^ ships 
in (he, 8ea sayiing (oand fro ; hut they know not 
from whence' Mk'}" codh!, nor wholher they go. 
Tlx're are marchants n Inch conn' out of the East, 
they .c.'iy, from vnder the sunne, which is from 
China, \\h ich hauo no beards, and tlu'y say there 
it is sonn>thi7!g warme. Ihit those which come 
from (In' oilier .side' of the mountains which is 
from th(' i\o^r(h, say (here i(. is veiy cold. These 
Nor(h('rn liiaa-chants are apparelled with woollen 
cloth *■ and hats, white hos('n close, and hootes 
which he of Moscouia or 'rartari(5. They report 
that in their coui'trey they haue v('ry good horses, 
hut th('y he lith' : some men haue foure, flue, or 
six hundn'd horses and kino ; they lino with 
milke and tleslu'. I’hey ('ut the taile.s of their 
kin<!, and sell them v('ry (h'cro, for they bee in 
great rc(piest, and much esteemed in those partes. 
The hair of them is a yard long, the rumpe is 
ahoue a spanne long : they vse to hang them for 
hrauorie vpon the lu'adi's of th('ir Elephants : 
they bee much v.sed in I’cgu and China : they huic 
and si'lle by scores vpoji the ground. The people 
he very swift on foote. 


♦ Fa Ilicn Bjx'akinf^ of (.ho ]/oo})lo of Sfa-ii Shvii {Clia])tor JI) noroH how the common 
people wore felts and 'tcoollcns instead of blue cottons as worn by tlio Fhineao, 
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]'Vom Chatigan in Bcngala, I came to Bacola* ; 
Ihc Icirg wiioroof is a Gentile, a man very well 
disposed and delighted much to shoot in a gun. 
llis conn trey is very great and fruitful, and hath 
store, of nice, much cotton cloth, and cloth of 
silke. The houses be very faire and high builded, 
tlie strcetes large, the people naked, except a 
little cloth about their waste. The women weare 
giH'at store of silucr hoopes about their neckes and 
arnios, and their legs iire ringed with siluer and 
cop])er, and rings made of elephants teeth. 

l^'rom Baeola I went to Serrcporc + which 
slandeth vpon the riuer of Ganges, the king is 
calk'd Chond(!ry. They he all hereabouts rebels 
against their king Zelahdim Eehehar : for here are 
so many riuevs and Hands, that they flee from 
OIK' to another, whereby his horsemen cannof 
preuaile against them. Great store of cotton cloth 
is made here. 

Sinnergan J is a towne sixe leagues from 
Serrepore, Avhere there is the best and finest cloth 
made of cotton that is in all India. The chiefe 
king of all these countries is called Isacan, and he 
is chiefe of all the other kings, and is a great 
friend to all Christians. The houses here, as they 
he in the most part of India, are very little, and 
coucred Avitli strawe, and haue a fewe mats round 
about the wals, and the doore to keepe out the 
Tygersand the Foxes. Many of the people are 


• Backorpinj. 
t Seraniporo, 

J The ancient Mtiltoinotlnn of KttHtern Axim Shnb, son of Sikandar 

^roclaitntMl his iiult'peuiionec here, anti invited the poot Htifix to his court. ** It lies hidden 
in 11 grove of pultna and bush and m Hurroundod by a deep muddy ditch, onco a moat. 
Jsa Khan, who was in power wlten Fitch visited the city, maintained his independent rule 
for Bovoral ycai*s, but at hia death the District bccaiuo |>art of the Mogul Empire, ** 
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very rich. lEerc they Avill esito no flesh, noi* kill 
no beast : Tlicv line of llice, niilko, and fruits. 
They goe with a little cloth bciforo them, and all 
the rest of their bodies is naked. Gr(\at store of 
Cotton elotli goeth from hence, and much llice, 
wherewith tiny some all India, C('ilon, Pegu, 
Malacca, Sumati'a, and many other places. 

I have now rapidly carried you through tlie narratives of 
the four European travellers Avho came to llongal in the 
16th century of the Christian era, and have tried to place before 
you the general results of their observations. The 
accuracy of these observations and the truthfulness 
of* their narration make us think of Strabo of remote antiquity 
who told us long ago that “ the accounts we receive of India 
require an impartial and unprejudiced consideration, for it is 
situate at a very remote distance from us, and but few of our 
countrymen have examined it with attention ; and those oven 
who have travelled thither have seen only parts of it, and what 
they relate is mostly from hearsay ”. 

Our 10th century travellers, howevci*, unlike th(5 Creek 
observers, do not speak from hearsay and tlnnr statements as 
a rule can well stand the test of “ an impartial and 
unprejudiced consideration ” on which Strabo rightly insists. 

It is curious that two of these four travellers should bo 
speaking to us of the first half of the century, while the other 
two speak of the second half. It is remarkable that all of them 
speak of the same outstanding features of the life of the 
people, — their weaving, their muslins, their many-coloured 
woven cotton stuffs, their seaports and trading operations, 
their marriages, the cremation of their dead, the sanctity they 
attached to the Ganges, their respect for Brahmins, their 
shrines and holy places, the sanctity attached to all animal 
life by certain sections of the community, and so forth. Most 
remarkable of all is the fact that what the travellers speak 
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of, aro also so'no of the things which the Bengali poet 
celebrates in iiis pages, thus supplying convincing corroborative 
evidence of each other’s trustworthiness. The regret of the 
modern reader is tJiercfon; all (he keener that these travellers 
did not enlighten us a little more regarding the inner life of 
the people of Bengal and the administrative systems and 
political institutions of those days. But in the nature of 
things, that could not ho in the 16th century. Bor a 
partial realisation of that, at least as far as the wider India 
is concerned, we have to wait till tho days of our stately 
ambassador, Sir Thomas Hoe, and of our dear old gossipping 
(may I add, scandal-loving) Manucci, Avhose chronicle, 
containing as it does a record of a long and protracted stay in 
the country, is a precious possession to every student of Mogul 
India. Palimhothra had her Megasthenes ; would that IGth 
century Bengal had her Megasthenes also ! But even 
Megasthenes tells us nothing of the life of the Greek Princess 
with whom he came to India, and little of the religious life 
of tho people. It may he that diploma'tic considerations with- 
held him from talking about these things. It may be that 
ho did write of these matters, and the parts of his work which 
spoke of these, the really vital elements in the life of the 
peoyde, have been lost to us, and unquestionably what 
little of ^Megasthenes wo have is of engrossing interest and 
of immeasurable value to us. Yet, after all, religion is tho 
soul of the people in India. Por that, and for the inner 
life of the people in the Bengal of tho IGth century, wo must 
go to our contemporary Vernacular Literature. 



APPENDIX 


TO 

LECTURES V AND VI. 

Tliat the Indians have hecn a eommcrcial people from tlie remotest days 
of wliich wc liave any written record is now no lonp^er to be disputed. It 
is said in the Ri^veda that “ merchants desirous of o‘ain crowd tlie great 
waters with tlieir sliips.” The code of Manu provides, Let the king 
establish rules for the sale and purchase of all marketable things, having 
duly considered whence they come, if imported, whither they must be sent, 
if exported.’^ We feel that we are among products from India when 
reading of King lliram^s trade in the Ophir — “ once in three years came 
the navy bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes, and i)eacoeks^^ (I. Kings, 
Chapter X.) The natives of the land have given the name of their 
father-land to that valuable dye which has certainly been known in Europe 
by the name of indico from the time of Pliny, who says cast the right 
indico upon live coals, it yieldeth a flame of most excellent purple, and 
in reference to which Ranefoft in his work on colours remarks that ''the 
natives of India deserve praise for having many thousand years ago 
discovered mcaiih by wliich the colourabK* matter of the plant might be 
extracted, oxygenated and precipitated from all other mattci’s combined 
with it” 

The evidence of Sanskrit liferafure* tends to confirm the same con- 
clusion. As is explained by INlrs. ^Linniiig in Iier work on ancient and 
mcdiiBval India, *'The code of i re<pnres the King to determine the 
prices of commodities and also the trusiworiliiness of the weights and 
measures used. And that the transactions contemplated were not 
restricted to local products is evident from reference to the charges for 
freight for articles in river boats, and the undetermined and larger 
charges to wdiieh sea-borne goods were liable. The account of King 
Yiidhisthira’s coronation in the Vlahabliarata affords an instance of 
precious articles from distant lands brought into India, So also in the 
Ramayana, we read that when Rama and his brothel's married, thg 


* The Himiua iii thofr ancient works of yxrotry are representetl as a commercial people. 
Heere'tu 
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hridrs \v('r(‘ n ilk iVoiii (diina/ The diTinia of Sakuntala 
alTonls IcMiiooiP vf iIm* iini>(»ri;niee aitaehed to trade. A ease, written 
on a, Ifiif, i." [)res(‘nitM| at ilin uxdstoid of tlie kino*. ]t slates that a 
nierc'lijvnt , wlio liad e.\Wn^i'.t‘ eomine.ee, had lost a son, and leit a lortune of 
inany millions. 

\V(! nii-jdit si>e:ik ;dr.f) of ii,r earavan of iner<‘hants in the wolhkiiown 
.M(.rv of N.da and I)ainn>aidi, ])n( not to inulti[)ly instances, we \\;ill 
nieiv]\ ol)M*r\e lliat inort'lands an* eoii'itanlly heino* introdueed into Sanskrit 
(iv'tion, and e'|na.llv ort(Mi int<< IhuMhi. l lo^ji'iid. Tlu'V setnn to have l)oen 
jihvavs at haml to ojve variety and loovonanit to the monotony of daily 
life.” 

We inav in this eoinieeiioii nnrr to tlx* Zk /v/^Z/M of Arrian, the work 
('ulitli'd ili(* ( dn-umnav iLi‘.}1 Jon of tli(‘ l\od or Indian s(‘a, which relates 
Noyai;t‘ of a ini'n-liaid from pt to the western coast of India per- 

formed sonaMnm* within tlu- lirst ^ wo etnd iiries of tho (dirist ian era. ^Jdie 
inlorn.il cmnimnt'e of tlu' jH'uin-nla i- rojin'seni ed a.s un('X]>oete(lly tJirivin*^* 
and “th.d (‘oiitidimec may he attached to hi^ narrative has l)een ])roved by 
lliti dlse(»\er\ oi tlie iH'iti.iins ol Im ju>! taiii' eit i(‘s in th(‘ positions which he 
lia,s de^eiahed as empoiia. l’ln^ te^tnnon> is eorro])ora.t(‘(l hy Hindu 
wrilm<j;‘s iind the <‘h;n’a<‘ter -and eivili^alion ol the various races inhabitinj;^ 
the •K'ninsiila.” h’vine; in his essay on the eoininerce of India further 
exjdains — 

^riiat the rativa' eomim'ree, was not simjdy (‘oulineil to that ])V land, 
may also ho hered fnnn .Mi my, wh.o in one (diapter treats of the interest 
of moiioy l(‘nt on rl^k, wlii<di w.is to be didi'inuined by “ imm w^ell 

" I'ii. t’l I'll MM'i.isu !<> Ill" i! M-s% 0 -iMiinlly in eourl? of eiiies, jokI 

> 0 / (;* liv f *if i/n['i’.*''’ >»' » -.i ioim'" of ?» in ul( it init' Lulli of jiaturul 

ainl nviiluiiil wane,, o,nI\ lu In* red, -'ml 1-; a cnj r<'?-|i(Hnl5n;/ I'toin \>f active internal 
coni f ii'TC". 

l.t l n't! onlv iOiiiMJc the j'-noiri* w liieli the [.‘.uiKi} ;nni tirawH of tlio capital to%rn of 
donihy.i *'fi till* vi will) la'nijii'’. ainl arinlceih of all Kiiuls ; Gl’cld, ]»recioua 

.‘■pjst- , ami jewii'* {!.<ie (miijl n; .Junniane" : every one wore eostly ‘^annenlf?, and 

neellu'e- Ami in asetln r in nUn 'uni le tiie nionrnin<*‘ wdiieli took place on 

ti." <h n'e iii ,iu Ivina-, du' j-i --i a.o “ 'i’iu' lor tin' b’acrilii'ial t‘ffcnnf>rf arc empty, 

i'm' .-lojo iIm’v v.oM ;oi‘ ioio tile li.iiikcrs and iiicrclinntH df) not 

bliow ( e T a^ usa -1, Saeh tle-cri]H ions as tlierfc, even thougli wo nuiko cv-cj’V 
I'llKOiVaiH'e u>i po"i K j‘<'Un4rln". Mill m M'liuelt'sa slion what was the lliiniu idea of a rich 
uiul thinrishine en\, an*! ne In* bine it would rei»re.seiit notliinj?bul what was perfectly 
WoH'kiio>\ n 

Hi'cren. 
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acquainted with sea voyages and journeys l)y laiur^; and, in another 
passage, enuinerales among tlie fourth class, Sudras, “the slnphnilders and 
sailors, as many as navigate rivers/^ The lurtln'r impoHanee Avliich, in this 
eelehrated Code, is aitaclied to coinnieree, may ))e eon jrctuHsl fnan the 
fact, that the third class of Hindoos is ahsolutely s(‘t a])ar( for its pursuit. 
•That it was not simjdy ])el tv trade, but an (‘\lensi\e intercourse' ))et\ve(‘n 
distant regions which is contem])lated, is ])rov(Hl Ity the nature of the, 
duties which are enjoined. Tlieir ]U'inci]>al occupation is diotlm'd to he 
'riie lvecq)ing of henls of cattle (with wlii('li in India ('oiiinnulit ies are 
trans])orted from jjlaee to [)hi(‘o), to carry on trade, to ] aid on ini(‘ivst, and 
cultivate the soil. J lcmeo they are to turn tlieir a.l tent ion to j)raeli(*al 
knowledge. Tiny must be thoroughly acipiaiuti'd with all eommodities 
and soils, with tlu' pivnluetions ami wants of otlu'r ('uunt ric's, with various 
dialects and languages, and svliatever else ha.^ diiect or iudiretd nd'erenec^ to 
jmrehase and sale. In one waird, they an* to be jH'rleet men of business.’’ 

Hence in a ])o[niIar poem constant i-ebaanua's to li-admg ojua'ations ainl 
to th(; trials and exp(‘ji»‘nces of men haul jn inei':; iu eours** (d’ pmilous 
jourmws to distant lands in (juest of timle do not coiue as a sm'piise to the 
modern reader. 

IJ<‘eren in his dissertation on the ('ommeree of Ciw Ion shows that 
for the space of about tv\o thousand yeais, (h'jlun eonlimieil jo ])e the 
eonimon emporium of sout]i(‘rn eomuioree ; and that eons< <jueiit Iv ('(>muu‘r- 
cial history in genera!, but jiartieidarly with ndVrem e t(» India, is mainly 
dependent on tliat. of ('evlon.’’ No apology is tlu'i'etore ne(‘ded for 
inserting here a cireumstantial aecounl of (\wlon and (T ij^. coiunierc'e which 
lias come dowm to us from about tlie middh* of tie' sixth < taitury of {Ik* 
Christian era. 

Al)Out A, 1). dOO, aiel in the r<-igu of the eiuponu J:^^(iM 11, ji uieivliant 
named who aflerwaids bcea-mr a moiik, travelled f >r coiuuu'ndal 

pur}>()ses as far as A<lu]<‘, at that time a o«d(dnaiod poM, ]»ol<- igiug to the 
king of Axume iu Ihluojiia and situate m ar to A i laa'Lo. I b r<‘ In' met 
witli a certain aeipiaiiitance ])y tlu* name of dhy/z/Av, just his 

return from (Vglou, which in* havl vi>ited in tlie ca;?a<'ity ( !* n nnu’cliant. 
It was from (he re['(jrt of thisv<wager tied dixwv lus aei'ount of 

Ceylon and its eominenaj as it then e\i,-ted, and w hieh lie lias irK-?i'rt(‘d in 
his Tij}) 0 (jrai)h 'ni ('hrisi a work of umpiestionable varaeity. The ftillow;- 
ing is this account of Cosmas, whicli is traiiseribed from iho version of 
Montfaiicon. Taprobaue is a large island in the Indian ocean calltnl by 
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the IlinduF? Silediva* where the precious stone termed hyacinth is found ; 
and it is signal etl above the pepper country. A great number of small 
islands, closely adjoitiiiig, surround it ; each of wliieli contains fresh-water 
springs, and abounds witli eoeoanuls. According to the inhabitants, the 
large island is nine hundi'ed miles in length, and as many in breadth. 
It is governed by two kings, who are always in a state of mutual hostility; 
one of them possesses the niouutanous region ])rodueing the hyacinth stone, 
and the other, the remaining ])ortiou of the island, and which are the 
(tornrnercial towns and liarbours, and which is, therefore, most fre(|uenicd 
by the neighbouring people. There is also a church of Christians* from 
Persia, under the ins)»ocl ion of a presl A tor ordained in the latter country, 
logetlier with a deacon, and other cccleciastical oflleers. The native 
inhabitants, with their respective kings, profess a different religion. 
Numerous tenijiles are to he seen in the island, and in one of them 
j>artieu1arly there is said to be a liyaeinth of great brilliance and un- 
common size, Ixa’ng almost as large as the (*one of a pine-tree; this stone 
is ])la(‘XHl in an (‘lovaled and eonsjueuous situation within the sacred edifice, 
and when ilhnniiUHl by the rays of the sun, relleets a light which may be 
seen a <;onsidenihlc di^tallee, forming altogether a most, curious and extra- 
ordinary sj)eeta.elc. 

A great uuuiImo’ of vessels from all }>arts df India, Persia, and Ethio- 
])ia art‘ in the habit of Iraflicking with (k^ylon, so conveniently situated 
as it is with r(*gaid to those countries, whih^ llie island itself has also a 
numerous tloet of sluj^s belonging to its own merchants. From the interior 
countries of the Fast, that is to sa.y, from Sina and other mercantile 
places, slie ])roeures silk, aloes, cloves and tzandana, with other articles of 
eomujoree ]M'C\iIiar to those regions : these, in her turn, she transmits to 
more distant countries; to Male v here the p(‘pper grows ; to Calliana, a 
i>laeo of great trade, from wlieiu'c the return cargo consists of native brass, 
sosanmm-wood, and other articles adapted for elotliing; further, she trans-f 
ports them to Sindus, the eouiitry of musk, or eastoreum, and spikenard; 
and also to Persia, Ilomerite, and Adule; from all these parts Ceylon 
receives an exchange of merchandise, uliich, together with her own produce, 
she lorwards into the interior of India. Sinde, more(>ver, is the eommcnce- 
rneni of the last named country; for the river Indus divides it from 
Persia. The prinoi})al trading towns of India are Sindus, OiThota,t 

* Those ClU'isliaus were Nrstoriaus. 

t Surat. 
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Calliana* Sibon, Parti, Manp^aruth, Salopataiia, Nalopatana, anti Puda- 
patana, the last five beino^ included under the province of Mulct. About 
five days and nights’ journey further (from Male) is Silediva, or Taprobana. 
Still further, on the continent, is Mavallo, wliieli jnodnet'S a ])eeiiliar kind 
of shell-fish; and Caber which affords the alabandanuin. Next to this is 
the country where cloves grow ; and lastly, Sina, wlience silk is procured; 
beyond this there is no other region, the <iccan forming the bf)UiKlary of 
Siil^ to the east. 

The island of Silediva, therefore, being situated almost in the middle 
of India, and producing the precious stone called hyacinth, receives 
merchandise from all other countries and supplies them in its turn; it is 
consequently itself a place of very great mercantile resort. This T was 
told both by Sopater himself, and his fellow-travellers, who had sailed from 
Aduh3 to the same island.” 

Let us place by the side of this account the following from Fa Ilien : — 

Pa Hien embarked from Tarnalipti (then the princi])al cin])orium for the 
trade with Ceylon and China) in a large mei'cliant- vessel, and went floating 
gver the sea to the south-west. It was the beginning of winter, and the 
wind was favoural)lc ; and, after fourteen days, sailing day and night., 
they came to the country of Singhala. The ])eoplc said that it was distant 
(from Tarnalipti) about 700 yojanas. 

The kingdom is on a large island, exttmding from east to west fifty 
yojanas, and from north to south thirty. Left, and right from it there 
are as many as 100 small islands, distant from one another ten, twenty, 
or even 200 le ; but all subject to the large island. Most of them produce 
pearls and precious stones of various kinds ; there is one which produces 
the pure and brilliant jiearl, — an island which would form a square of about 
ten Ic. The king cmj)loys men to watch and ]>rot.(‘ei it, and requires 
three out of every teu such pearls, whicli the collectors find. 

The country originally had no human inhabitants, but was occupied 
only by spirits and nagas, with which merchants of various countries carried 
on a trade. When the trafiieking was taking place, the spirits did not show 
themselves. They simply set forth their precious commodities, with labels 
of the price attached to them while the merchants made their purchases 
according to the price; and took the things away. 

Through the coming and going of the merchants (in this way), when* 
they went away, the people of (their) various countries heard how pleasant 

* The modem Callian, near Bombay. f Malabar. 
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llio land wiKy ud Hocked to it in nnmkors till it became a p^reat nation. 
The ((‘lijnalo) is ten ])erate and allraelive, willioiit any difference of summer 
and winter. The veo'etatiou always luxuriant. Cultivation proceeds 
wlnniever nusi |])ink ill: llitre are no lixed .seasons for il. 

Thus 1]i(‘r(‘ can 1 k‘ lilile t]{;u] i tlint India has always l>een in close toneli 
witli (\‘\]on, inid th(‘ bi't'nnnini^N of the com imwcdal intercourse between 
1h(‘ island and tln^ mainland niny be traced back to the remotest anti<juity, 
in su])])ort ol* which stal(‘m('nt we may further refer to the testimony of 
Ptol(‘iny, to th(* <‘arliei a(‘eounts of Arrian and Pliny, and even to what 
Ah‘\aiuU‘r tla‘ (»r(‘at lu‘ar(l re]n»rted of the i^land of (^eylon durinj> bis 
cvj>edition to India. 
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BENGAL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Fellow-Stitdents : 

I l)egin to-day by placing before you the following 
observation of a modern writer* in a recent publication 
entitled Ethics end the Eomily — Conquering legions have 
tratftped liackwards and forwards over the plains of India, and 
over her mountain ranges ; l)ut her peasants have ploughed 
their fields, administered their village busijiess, worshipped 
their Gods, and perpetuated their families as continuously as 
•her sages have remained plunged in thought. Yet every 
change of dynasty, every con(piering raee, has left marks 
on the social and econoiAic life of the people. 

Let us remember this in reviewing Mukundram’s account 
of the foundation of a new toAvn in India, and the description 
W’hich follow's of the various quarters of that toAvn, alfording as 
it does valuable materials for the reconstruction of the social 
and economic history of Bengal. 

I proceed to place before you a more or less literal 
rendering of the poet’s description and apologise at the out- 
set for the quaintness of some of the details noticed by him. 

EescHption of the Hindu Quarters. One quarter is called 
Kulastan (the Bhadralog quarter) AAhere live the Ilarhi 
Brahmins and the Barendra Brahmins, Avith their temples and 
toU (educational institutions). Here also live the un- 
lettered Brahmins. They ofl&ciate as priests, and teach the 
rituals of worship. They mark their forehead with sandal, or 

* Lofthousc* 
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with Tilak luarks, they w^orship Devatas (idols) and run from 
house to house Aviih bundles of offered rice tied in their cloth. 
They get a pice worth of sweetmcixt in the house of the 
sweetmeat scdler: they get a vessel full of milk in that of 
the milkman: while the oilmen give them their cup-full of 
oil. They get their monthly cowries from some houses and 
their dalbark (dried balls of pulse) from others. The village 
priest thus swims in happiness. In the town of Guzrat, the 
citizems pm-form filinidhs, the village priest officiating at the 
ceremony. 

The mauh'OH over, the Brahmin '^dSLdares the dakshUm 
(dual present) to be a kalian (a little more than three annas 
of the pri'seiit coin), and tlu^y haggle for the dakshino, tying 
the hand of the (person for whom the priest officiates) 

with Kusa grass. 

The (lhatak Brahmins live by abuses. Their occupation 
is the reading of tlui Kulpauji (geneologies). I’eoplc who do 
not secure their good will by presents, are abused at public 
gatherings till such lime as the presents come. 

We have, after this, a description of the astrologers, 
Sanyiasis, Vaishnavas, Khetris, llajputs, Bhats, and of the 
Vaisyas. llegarding the latter the ])oet says ; “ They serve 
Krishna. Some till lands, others tend cows. Some act as 
carriers* with pack bullocks, while some make purchases, at 
the proper season, growing crops, to sell them when the 
markets riser. Some traiel from place to place, making 
purchases of precious stones. Some arrange for long journeys 
in lioats with various goods, and bring back with them 

• It tM a luisiakc to ooiilino tin* iinliviiluals comjtosing tliis class to merchants, they 

mcn^lv a 8nln1i\ ision, tor it also includes husbandmen. Affricttltm-o, breedin^f of cattle 
commerce ami the hmding of money ujum micreat arc their prescribed modes of occupation. 
The breedinfj; of ctulle seeiua to have been (he first destination of the Vaisyas to which 
a:»neuUure iind commerce were subhctpieiitly added. Kcnrn. 

As to the wciipution (»f the Vaiwyus we may compare the Cede of If cgg# %vhich snys: 

Ihe creator eidnisted the mana^aiuent of cattle to the Vai&yas as he did that of men to 
the Brahmans and the Kshalriyiis.” 
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chamors, sandal wood and conch shells, Bhntia Chamors, shawl 
pusthus, and coats (an£?arakhi). Tliey are always buying and 
selling and the Vaisyas are a happy lot at (luzrat.” 

The poet proceeds ; Let us now descrilw tin; medicine men 
(Vaidyas) : “ They are the Guptas, Senas, Dasscs, Duttas, etc., 
who live in this (Kulastan) part of the town. Some Iwcome 
famous hy iulopting the mercurial trcai ment prescribed in the 
Tantras. They rise in the morning and place a Tilak mark 
high up on the forehead ; they wraj) a piece of cloth round 
the head, and, putting on a line dhuli and taking the puthi 
(Palm-leaf hook) under their arm, tluiy stalk forth in the 
different wards of tln^ town. 

“ When the disease is curable, the Vaidhya Iwating his 
raised chest, proclaims a cure, but if the disciase is incurable, 
he contrives a retreat, and asks For leave on various pretences. 
Says he, “ IF I can make a decoction of camphor, I am sure 
to effect a cure.” “ t^carch for camphor,” says the sick man 
with all eagerness ; and the medicine man on the pretence of 
procuring camphor, takes to his heels. 

“Agardanis (a low class of Brahmins nho officiate at 
funenils) live close to the Vaidyas, and they are in daily 
search for patients. They pay no ta.xcs, but it is their due to 
take the cow that is given away by tin; dying to secure a safe 
passage across the river Bytariiii (the Indian Styx) and the 
Til-dan (sesamum gift) with gold pieces.” 

We have then an account of the settlement of the 
Kayesthas, on the south side of the town, by themselves, as 
perhaps representing the middle class. They made their 
demands thus : “ The Goddess AAni (Saraswati) is bountiful to 
us all. We cjin all read and write. We arc the ornaments of 
a town. Decide to give us the best lands and houses and make 
them rent-free”. 
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Then comes an account of the lower classes, the great mass 
who occupy the cast end of the towm. 

“There settle the Hahil Gopes, who do not know what 
deceit or anger is, and in whose Helds all kinds of wealth 
grow. Each of them has his home well-lilled with pulses of 
sorts, Hnsel^d, mustard, wlu'at, cotton and molasses. There 
you tind the oil-men uho e.^press the oil with the ghani 
(the oil-pre.ssing machim;) some of the class buy oil to sell it 
in the market. The hlack-smith, with his smithy, makes 
spades, ax(!s, arms, and Inidlo j)ieces. With his hotel and 
behdnuts settles Hk; Tamhuli. Here selthi the potters who 
make earthen vesseds and the earthen frames of mridang 
(drums) and k<iir<its (nuisical instruments). 

“ Hundre,ds and hundri'ds of pairs of dhuties are woven* at 
one place hy the weaver’s of Guzrat. I’he IMali grows flowers, 
makes garlands and toy-flower houses, and with baskets full 
of flowers, h(i goes round the town selling his Avaves. Barwes 
are there, wlio grow betel in tin! betel nurseries, and if any 
one forcibly takes their things, the only resistance they oifer 
is by crying Bo-hai. Tlie barbers are there, Avho go alx)ut 
with their hiathern cas(!s undc'v tlunr aians and looking-glass in 
hand. The con hjcl loners manufacture .sugar and confec- 
tioneries of sorts, and some' of tliem go about the towm with 
their stock of confectioneries for (ihildi'en. Tliere settle the 
sbrofl’s (Jains), avIk* never kill animals and aaIio abstain from 
meat all the year round. 'J’liose Avho make silk filatures are 
encouraged to settle hero by the gi’ant of rent-free lands, and 


* AcconlbiK to tbo unanimous rrj)ort both of liiistory and tradition, it is reckoned 

among the most important manufactures of ancient Imliu. 

The variety of cloth fabrics mentioned even by the author of the Periphis as articles of 
c^inwierec ia so great tiiat vro can hanlly suppose the number to have increased afterwards* 
Wn there read of the finest Bengal muslins; of coarse, middle and lino cloths, either plain 
or striped; of coarse and fine calicos ; of coloured shawls and sashes ; of coarse and fin© 
purple goods, as well as pieces of gold embroidery ; spun silk and furs from Seriea> Meermt 
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the Bit’s heart rejoices when he sees the iirst red silk sari* 
(pat-sari) being woven in his town. 

“ The Ganda Banias settle here. They go to the market 
with their Imskcts full of various kinds of spices and scents. 
The Sankha Banias (those who njake conch-shell bracelets) 
cut conch shells, and some of them turn them into l)eautiful 
forms. The braziers, on their anvils, make yV/arris (a kind of 
jug), cups and thalis (large plates), lotas (large cooking 
vessels), and sips, dhabars (largo vessels for Avashing purposes), 
pan-dans (betel-boxes Avith compartments for the various 
necessary spices), ghantas (ringing bolls), singhashans (thrones 
for idols) and panch-dip (lamp stands). There are the 
goldsmiths who test gold and silver, and if there be any 
suspicion, melt them in the fire. They sell and buy, and, in 
the process, they draw to theinsidvos the Avcaltli of the people. 
Then there are two kinds of Bassos ; the one class catch fish, 
and the other till the land. There are Bowries, avIio arc the 
musicians of the toAvn. The Bagdii's, accompanied by ten or 
twenty apearmen, go’ about the tOAvn Aiith arms. The 
fishermen make nets and catch llsh, and the Kuch leads here a 
merry life. There arc a number of washermen who dry the 
clothes washed by them on ropes hung up on poles. There are 
the tailors who scav clothes by the job, or Avho engage as 
servants on salaries, and all these occupj^ one AA'ard of the 
town. There are the Shiulis avIio tap the khajoor (date) trees 
and make molasses from the date juice. There are carpenters 
in the market place and jicople who fry and prepare pirched 
rice ; and there are piinters. The Patneys (ferrymen) are 
there, who receive the llaj-dues for ferrying people over. The 
bards settle there, and beg from house to house.” 

Then comes an account of people living outside the town : 
The Kols, Korengs, and amongst others, the Maharattas, whose 

* Vestments of silk are usually ■worn on festal m*caBions» JTeeren. 

c./. those ladies-" Kausilya, Siimitra, the fair Kaikeyi — sumptuously clad in sflk, 

hastened to tho l^emples of the gods to offer incense. ” R^imayaTia, 
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occupation jI is said, was to tap 
spleens, and to opoi.ito for cataract. 

The picture hei'o presented affords 
if any were needed, 

Brahmin priests ha\e 
thouf'h the refei‘(!nces 
over the 


for the cure of diseased 


proof, 

which 


PrU'Htly 

flllCUfO. 


Vosition 

(ihatukN. 


of 


('ondilioii ot 

Hukil (iltJM'H. 


one more 
of the paramount influence 
always exorcised over Hindu Society, 
to the unlettered priests who preside 
daily religious ceremonies of the vUlagoi*s and who 
run from house to house ou their daily errand as 
also to the (jhotuk Brahmins whe are represented 
as parasih's pi’eying upon society may perhaps he taken to lie 
indications of a gro\\ing spirit of revolt against 
the al)us(*s of priestcTaft. 1 ’hc Ilakil Gopes 
“in whose fields all kinds of wealth grow” must have been a 
hapj)y group of ])oople in those days. Then there 
Av«5r(‘ th(‘ medicine men — the trfulers and emfts 
men- -the braziers, carpenters and goldsmiths— all of whom 
had tlu'ir allott(‘d jiart in th<‘ social economy of the day. 
Those medicine inen were* a set of empirics and some of 
them wore bold impostors, while craftiness was as prominent 
a chai’jicteristic of the goldsmiths in the Kith century 
as it is to-day, for they buy and sell and in the 2))'0cess 
«ttck the snhisl((u<‘<‘ of Ihe 'riie traders traded mostly 

in rali/iis, choworH (yak-tails), sandal wootl, 
conch “shells, spices and precious stones, these 
some of the prominent articles in the inteimal trade of 
the country; wdiile the braziers supplied the 
doiiK'stic utensils such as, lhalis, lotas, sips, 
panda ns, panalia pi-adips, dahars etc . — There were the tailors, 
w'ho sometimcis hired themselves out by the month, sometimes 
worked on a svstc'in of contract. 

The carpenters produced a few simple articles of furniture 
such as wooden stools and wmoden bed-steads which 
sufliced foi' the simple wants of the people. It 
will thus be seen that the settlement is intended 
to be represented as a self-contained, self-sufficing unit, the 




lieing 


Dcnui'btu' 

utnisilft. 
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citizouH as a rule clepondiu" for the supply of their daily needs 
on the ciforls of their neipfhbours. 

Th(* inference which Mukundram’s account suggests 1 
would venture to place by the side of tlie folloAving elassiciil 
description of the Indian Village Community : — - 

“Each Hindu township is, and indeed always was, a 
particular community or petty jMipuhlic of itself ; and furnishes 
xis with a vivid representation of the early state of things, when 
men hrst joimul themselves together in societies for the purpose 
of rtdieving their mutual wants. E\ ery community of the 
above kind, in addition to the landed proprietors, contains 
ivxhlve dill'erent nuanbers ; thx- judge and magistrate (J*otail); 
the registrar ; tlu' watchman of the place and the tields ; the 
distributor of waiter for tin* j>iirposes of inundation : the astro- 
loger, for <letm‘ininiiig lucky and unlucky days aiid hours; the 
Cartwright; the puthw; the wash (wnian of the few garments 
for which thei'c is occasion and which tivo gimerally manufac- 
tured in <hc family itself, or purchased at tlie lu'arest market ; 
the barber; and lastly, tin* goldsmith, or make.r of ornaments 
for the women and young maids, who is in many villages re- 
placed by the poet (rlia])sodist) and sehoolmaster. These 
twelve functionaries an? paid idtlier in land, or in a certain 
quantity of grain, furnisluHl by the agriculturists of the 
community. The whole of India is nothing more than one 
vast congeries of such repuldics. The inhabitants, even in war, 
ai*e deponde.nt 0 !i their respi'ctive I'otails, who are at tlie same 
time magistrates, collectors, and i)rineipal farnu'.rs. They 
trouble themselves very little about the fall and dismemlier- 
meut of empires ; and providi'd the tow'iiship within its limits, 
which are exactly marked out by a lK)undary line, remain 
intact, it is a m:itter of perfect inditterencc! to them who 
becomes sovereign of the country ; and therefore their intern, 'U 
admuiistration always continues the same.” 

Sh* Stamford Uaiiles, in his ixccouut of the small island of 
IJali, situate to the eastw'ard of Java, has furnished us with a 
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reniarlv-able instancii of these petty states yet existing under 
their original constitution. “ Here,” says ho, “ together with 
the Brahman religion, is still preserved the ancient form of 
lliudii municipal polity, and its accompanying Totails, called 
by the native's Barluikes, in subordination to a lliijah of 
unlimited power.” 

I need hardly remind my friends that recent researches, 
and more specially the work doiu! by our own settlement 
olhcers in India have largely modified the older views about 
the Indian Village Community. We now know that “Indian 
villages are divisibh! into two principal and widely different 
types of which the tismnblage of m- proprietors formerly 
assumed to be the only normal one is not the more ancient.” 
But though in Raiyatwari villages there is no communal 
ownership or tenure, there is little doubt that there is a head 
man and tliere are village otrujers, and as Sir Frederick Pollock 
puts it, “ we may say there is adminislralivo unity for many 
purposes.” 

Let me take you hack for a momcmt in this connection 
to the 10th Century Vaisnav Literatuio, a litcu’ature which 
by the way illustrates the vitality of the Village Community 
in order to show how the testimony of that literatiire coincides 
with the testimony of IVlukundram j-egarding th(! various 
trading groups in the social economy of the day. In the 
('ighth canto of the Adikhanda of Choitanya JBhagahut,* we 
have an account of the peregrinations of Chaitanya through, 
the town of Navadhip on a certain occasion which enumerates 
for us in a most interesting fashion the various occupations 
and professions of his townsmen. 

Ho goes first of all to the abode of the weav(;rs, whence he 
passe's on to and visits one after another, those who deal in 
dfirg products, Hie Gatidhabaniks who manufacture all 
kinds of scents, the Ifalakars who sell flowers and garlands 
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of flowers, the Tanihulies who deal in betels, the Sankha- 
baniks who manufacture things of conchshells, and lastly the 
Sharbajnya, the all-knowing astrologer, who knows all the 
past and can read the future, divining things with a prophetic 
eye. 


It may be noted with just pride that nowhere is there 
Absence of ally reference to the prevalence of drunkenness 
drunkenness. among the people. No tavern is set up in the 
new settlement, not even among the Bngdies and other low 
castes whp take their abode on the outskirts of the new Capital. 
Perhaps this is not altogether a fancy picture, and one 
naturally thinks in this connection of udiat Pa Ilien said of 
Testimony of the Indian Middle Kingdom viz., “ throughout 
Fa Uien. -^yliole couutry the i)cople do not drink in- 

toxicating liquor. In the markets there are no dealers in 
intoxicating drink.”* 

The poet’s reference to the Mahrattas is indeed curious, for 
the Mahrii>tta comes before us not as a freebooter 
to demand his chaulh, but as a peaceful citizen 
experimenting upon the spleen of his deluded patient, much 
as the Madrasi Doctor is to be found about the streets of 
Calcutta in our days. Thus the Borgis of the times of Ali 
Vardi EKan were not the first Mahrattas known in those 
parts of the country. 

I conclude this portion of my subject with a reference by 
anticipation to some of the incidents narrated in the second 
of the stories to be found in Mukundram’s pages. The 
merchant Srimanta as well as his father saw a wonderful 
vision on his Avay to Ceylon. But the vision was visible only 
to the father and the son, and not even to the boatmen, the 
crew who manned the vessels in which the merchants proceeded 


Tht) Mahanittvs. 


* Of strong and intoxicating liquors, ancient India was acquainted with more than oi*j 
sort ; the use of them however was by no means general. The llanmyana distiuguishos 
the Sars who indulged themselves in these liquors from the Amr% who abstained from 
them I Ueereiu 
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to Ceylon. Tac ruler of Ceylon was loathe to believe the 
statements of the Iialian merclmnls — who were thus forced 
to appeal to the testimony of the boatmen, and though the 
boatmen could have saved themselves and their masters from 
captivity by ttdling au iuitniih, msver hesitated for a moment 
in truthfully declaring tiiat they had not seen the sight. In 
the appeal* which tins nuuvhants make to their creAV, Ave a«i’e 
told in uumistakahli! terms that the )nan Avho tells the truth 
is received in Heaven, (hat there is aio sin more heinous than 
unlruthfuliKws, that tin; (larih Avhicli hears the burden of all 
refu.ses to hear the burden of the untruthful man. 

I would leavt5 tin* incidents to ]»oint their OAvn moral and 
to suggest their oAvn conclusions. 

On a previous occasion, 1 ventured to speak to you of my 
strong feeling that, there Avas a Houiissance in Ihmg.al in the 
KUh century of the Christian era, and that the spiritual and 
intellectu.al awakening in Bengal propeu- Avas but part of a 
Avidesj)read movtnuent an'eeting mor,e or less the Avhole of 
India, and every department of life among the Indian popula- 
tion. Au examination of contemporary records of life, as I 
have tried to shoAv, hiav(‘s hardly any room lor doubt on the 
point. Whetlua- avo note; the toleration of the, times, or a singular 
phenomenon likci the prevalance of the cult of Saii/a Pir, 
the name itsidf redolent ol the spirit of the Itenascence, or 
Avhether av(' try rightly to interpret the significance of the 
love of the ruling race, the Mahomedans, for Sanskrit learning 
and of the mastt'ry of .\rabic and Persian by the Hindu 
devotees ol Iliudu learning, the inference suggested is the 
same. Further, the fact that Mukuudram s'peaks of Bengal 
and of (lujurat almost in the same breath, would tend to 

* TO 
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show that Gaur and Gujurat Avere two of the centres of tlie 
permeating influence and tlie visible activities of the day. 
It is a source of satisfaction to find this view partially con- 
firmed by the materials put together in Mr. Ilavell’s recently 
published, admirably executed work on Indian architecture. 
I refer to this work all the more readily, for I bold with Sir 
lb Burton that in architecture we have the highest expression 
of the artistic feeling of a people. I refer to it also Iwcausc 
it recalls to our mind that quiet scene Avhich was enacted 
in London early this year* amidst the beating of war drums 
and the unfurling of flags on the Burojtcan continent, when 
a largely and intlueutially signed petition aa^is presented to 
the Secretary of Shite for India containing the following 
remarkable dictum : — 

English Avorkmcn of the Kith Cimtury by the strength of 
their inherited craftsmanship made real the architecture 
of the Ilenaissaiice. The native architecture suffered, but the 
buildings Avere still livipg. Indian native architecture Avould 
suffer in the same way if it was required to take its inspiration 
from abroad, but if left to the craftsmen the jiroduct Avould 
still be living art. 

Of the character and characteristic excellences of 16th 
Century Indian architecture, of the relation between Hindu 
art and Mogul or Islamic art I should not attempt to speak, 
though I believe a highly interesting treatise may be Avritten 
on the influence of the bamboo in shaping the history of 
architecture in Bengal, and on the differences in the structural 
arrangements of Hindu temples and Mahomedan mosques 
due to differences in their respective rituals of worship, the 
one being individualistic, Avhile the other is communal. As 
Eerguson tells us : — 

“ It may 1m.' as well to explain that the roofs of the htito 
in Ben<;al are formed of two rectangular frames of bambus, 
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jH‘rFf‘ctIy flat aiitl i^eetaugfular when formed, but when lifted 
from the ;jjronnd and filled to the substructure they are bent, 
so that the elasticity of the bambu, resisting the flexure, 
keeps all the fastenings in a slate of tension, which makes 
a singularly iinn tx)of out of very frail materials. It is the 
only instance I know of elasticity being employed in build- 
ing, but is so singularly successful in attaining the desired 
end, and is so common, that w<‘ can hardly wonder when tlie 
Ihmgalis turned their attention to more permanent modes 
of biiikling they should have copied this one.'’ 

On the present occasion I content myself with placing 
l)efore yon jtist a few statements out of Mr. Havell’s book 
which I have spoken of, myobj(5Ct being to invite the attention 
of the youngiu* generation of our historical students to this 
department of Indian life and to the influence of the Moslem 
rulers on the canons of the Hindu Silpa Sastras^ an influence 
which acted as a solvent on the rigidity of the traditional 
rules. 

‘^Whcii the subj(‘.ct is rightly understood, 1 have no doubt 
that the 1 (ith (century ratlu'r than the 1 7tli will be appreciated 
as the classic eiK)eh of Mahomedan architeclure in India, 
'the Taj Mahal, the Mud at Agra and a few other 

buildings of Shah Jahan's time are uni(|ue in themselves 
and surrounded by a halo of romance which appeals strongly 
to poj)nlar imagination. But ex(piisite as those are in art 
and craftsmanship, they belong to the lyric rather than 
the epic school of architecture, and many of the buildings 
(*on temporary with them betray a weakness of design which 
was a faithful reflection of the approaching decadence of the 
Mogid Empiits." 

^'lu the beginning of the 16th Century Gaurand Gujurat, 
the former chiefly in brick and the latter mostly in stone, 
were the great creative centres of the architecture of nor- 
thern India.” 

The cusjKjd arches of the early 1 (Hh Century buildings 
at Gaur are of the same tyj^ as those of Shah Jahan^s 
[mlace at Delhi and many other of his buildings — ^both 
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derived from Buddhist — Hindu prototyi)es. The bent cornu 
ces and curvilinear roofs of (Jaur, derival from the Bambn 
construction of the Buddhists of Beiifjal, are found in many 
of the buildings of the Moguls and belong to the building 
traditions of modern llajputana.” 

“ Gaur is imiwrtant in the history of Indian architadure 
not so much for the monuments it bapieathed to jwsterity 
as for its inlluence on the living tnulition of Indian 
architecture.” 

The IGth Century in Benj»al saw the conception and the 
completion of the Somi Mmjhl, so called from its gildwl 
domes, and the Chota Sona Mmjkl at Gaur under Hussain 
Shah and his son, Nasarat Shah, hosides the Janii Mmjkl 
of Akhi Serajucldin. Tt is curious that while Mukundram 
just mentions the huilding of a temple dedicated to the great 
Sim in his new tow n, he makes no reference to the btiilding 
,of any elaborate Hindu temple compelling attemtion by its 
imposing splendour and magnificence. The absence of any 
such reference suggest® that though multitudes of minor 
temples must have existed, no great monumental Hindu 
temple was built in Bengal in the IGth Century ; and this 
we know to have been the case, though in the wider India 

outside Bengal, we find beautiful examples like Goeind Beta's 
temple at Brindahan, which temple by the njay has an 
interesting history of its own. 

Further it may be noticed that in Mukundram we have 
a description of the planning and building of the new capihil 
which shows that in those days people in India had definite 
ideas about town planning and that sanitary considerations 
as well as the practical requirements of convenience wore by 
no means overlooked by them in their pursuit of the proverbial 
Oriental magnificence. This, however, does not come as a 
surprise to those who are familiar with our Silpa Sastras — or. 
who think of the rise of a new town like Fatehpur Sikri. 
Indeed it seems to me that those who can speak with authority 
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on questions connected with architecture will find interesting 
paralhds between Akbar’s n«!wly designed Fatehpur Sikri, 
with its mosque, its palaces and assembly halls, its baths and 
waterworks, its spacious caravanserais for travellers — and 
the configuration of the new capital described in the pages 
of our poet with its temple dedicated to Siva — its Nataala — its 
public gardens — its Bhafsala — its Pat sola (Schoolhouse) and 
its buildings for the rec(q)tion of weary travellers — ptunts 
which might prove of interest to our modern town improve- 
ment committees. 
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BENGAL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

SOCIOLOGICAL (II). 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Fellow-Students: 

I now pass on to review the strictly sociological informa- 
tion supplied by contemporary vernacular literal ure regarding 
Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, A.D. But before I ask you 
to consider the validity of the conclusions which I venture 
to sugg(;st in this connection, permit me to place before you in 
its briefest outline the argumcmt of Mukundram’s story. 

Indra’s son having incurred the displeasure of the great 
Siva was cursed to live on e.arth as a mortal for a term of 
years. On his death his disconsolale Avife immolated herself 
on his funeral pyit*, and the tAvo Avero l)orn on earth as 
members of neighbouring families of hunters. In due course 
they Avere united in happy wedlock — but they got tired of 
the privations of a hunter’s life, AA’hen the Goddess Chandi 
appeared in their cottage in the shape of a beautiful young 
maiden to relievo their misery — but also to popularise lier cult 
and to Avin Avorshippe rs for herself. She placed untold naialth 
at the disposal of the hunter, advised him to clear parts of 
the primeval forest and to select a suitable site for a new 
city — This is the beginning of the Kingdom of Gujurat. 

In the meantime Kalinga was afflicted with a dire flood 
which forced the inhabitants to migrate to Gujurat w'ith all 
their trade guilds and caste groups. Through the machina- 
tions of a wily Kayastha war broke out between Kalinga and 
Gujurat, the hunter king was taken prisoner, but soon released 
and peace was restored between the two Kingdoms. On the 
expiry of the term of the curse, the hunter king and the queen 
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were translated to heaven leaving Gujurat in the keeping 
of their young son — and the cult of Chandi began to flourish 
in Gujurat as well as Kaliuga. 

Fortunately we have a history of Gujurat {Mirat Ahmadi) 
from the pen of a Mahomedan writer — who was a revenue 
minister in the state, had ample materials at his disposal and 
displayed a critical turn of mind. I give in full what he has 
to say about the foundation of Gujurat, as the coincidences 
between the Hindu poet and the Mahomedan historian would 
suggest that a traditional account of the foundation of Gujur<at 
was long prevalent in Hindustan, that both the poet and the 
historian were draAving upon this source and that the poet 
adapted and modified it to suit bis purpose. 

In nnnient iiines, the ooiiniry nf (hijiirat was possessed 
tlie UnipiitK and Knlies ; when every chief, hoin^ independent 
(if anoiher, was a person of power in his own domain. The 
army of Haja Phini, (Poru.s), however, ilien Deva Raja of 
Kanau j, j>T(‘atest <if alJ the Rajas of JTindustan, was annually 
sent to collect the tribute; and after liaving done so, returned 
to tlie capital. 

One of 1h<» Rajfi's slaves, named Sawant 8inpfh, having 
cominittf'd some fault, was ]nit to death; and, as his lioueo 
was plundered at the same time, his wife, while pregnant, fled 
towards (lu jurat. On her journey to his country, site Inire 
a son; wild, being discovered in the wilderness by Raja Sil 
T)(*va, was (Niirled to Palanpur, and their brought up by him. 
Til is boy, on arriving at man’s estate, became so fond of evil 
eompany, tbai .soon following tbo ways of his companions, he 
turned highwayman and robber. Having, at length, seized 
on .some tn*asuro on his way from Gujarat to Kanau j he was 
from that time, blessed with the smiles of fortune, and established 
his pfnvor and independenoo. Soon after ho became intimate 
with a marketman named Champa, who weaned him from his 
evil propensities ; and having noAv assumed the title of Ban 
Raj or Bansraj, he laid the foundation of the city of Paian, and 
made it the seat of hi.s Government. This occurred five yeai^s 
after be had tirst become independent; and fivmi the time 
until the foundation of the good city of Ahamadabad, Patan 
continued to be the myal residence and the capital of Gujumt, 
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When Ban Baj had resolved on fonndinpf the cit}^ of Patiin, 
he wont in seaioli of a site favoiu'ably siluatcd for the amuse- 
ment of Oio ehaso; and havini^ at lenj^lli met a shepherd, 
was infonuoil hy him where a suituhle place might he found. 
The shepherd, wliose name was Anliill, stipulated that the city 
should he named after him; saying at tlic same time, that 
he had ihei*e seen a hare heat a dog hy her oxertioii and agility. 
The ground was selected ; and when a population had eolleele<l, 
roceivcal the name of Anhilwarali. This lajcame known hy 
deg]‘e(‘s imdej* tlie mime of Naln*walah ; which when the 
})o}ndation Iticrcsmed, and the iowii hecame a }>hice of not(\ 
uas ehang'isl to l^ltan ; for in the Hindi language they (‘all a 
favouriHl town and a- royal residenci* Patan. Tlie e7*a of tlie 
foiindation is S02 of Vikramaditya corrcs])onding to A. T). 817.’* 

'Pq thqs(» who may fool lomptod to (^xaiuiiio the poem for 
themselves, 1 Avoiild comnioiid the*, charaedivisatioii of that 
smooth-tongoed wily village banker who miver loses an oj)por- 
tunity of earning a ptmny — honest or dishonest, and the 
soenes nhich follon' the appearance of the goddess in the 
hunter’s cottage in the disguise of a young maiden. Now 
cojiu's the first ehmd, llio first flutter in the simple life of our 
hiM'oino, Avho had lived so long happily, warhling her native 
Avood notes wild. Slio suspects a possilihi rh'^al in the young 
maiden before her, and she appeals to her legendary loro and 
to her Avliolo stock of historical examples of Indian woman- 
hood to prove that the chiolest virtue of the wife is devotion 
to the husband. She tries her liest to persuade the maid to 
•leave her cottage. But all to no purpose. Then she runs to 
her' husliand — her eyes red with Aveeping. The hunter in his 
surprise enquires Avhat could Ik^ the matter Avith her. She 
had no co-Avifo and no sister-in-law — Avhy then should h(;r 
eyes be red ? Every Indian r<!ador Avould at once perceive the 
force of the irnpliciitions in these references to the sister-in- 
law^ and the co-wife. The sections of the poem, hoAvever, 
Avhich give an account of the settlomont of the various castes, 
trading groups and craft guilds in the new toAvn are, as already 
indicated, the sections Avhich are of engrossing interest to the 
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st udont of i ndian institutions. Here I propose to discuss only 
a fow (piostions of suhsidiary importance strictly from the 
sociological point of view. 

{(i) Did polyiramy prevail? 'J'he poem leaves abso- 
lut(dy no doubt that polygamy Avas prevalent 
iu ITindii sociidy in the poet’s day, though it' 
Avas not regarded with high favour ’Phe refer- 
ences to it and to its consequences are 
too nunnirous not to have b('en suggested by 
familiar incitlents in the daily life of the people. 
'rh(( h(!roine of the poet’s second episode has her 
cousin as lier co-AvilV^. Ihit obviously there Avas a 
volume of y)ublic opinion and strong feeling 
against it. 

{0) AYhat was th<i usual age for marriage ? One jHior 
hdlow uho lives iu single blessedness till his 
twenty-fifth year is spoken of by the poet as an 
obji'ct of ])ity. The hero of the second story 
is n)arried in his eleventh year. As to the 
marriageable age for girls, Ave have a most 
interesting seeiu' in tin? second story in Avhich a 
house-holder, the fathm’ of an unmarried daughter 
of tAvehn' summers, is severely taken to task. 
In the scene is summed up the public opinion op 
th(' subject, and Ave an* told that the father is lucky 
and Avorthy of the favour of the Gods who can get 
his daughter married in her ninth year — but he 
is worthier still Avho succeeds in getting her married 
in her soventli year. The inference from this is 
natural that in the majority of cases, marriages 
took ydace betAveen sev(>n and nine. It Avas in 
very rare cases that marriage AA-as put off till 
the tAvidfth year. 

In this connection, I would invite reference to what our 
sixteenth century European travellers tell us, to the testimony, 
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that is to say, of Caoser Ei-ederick, Ealpli and others 

which I have already quoted. I Avoiild also r(uniiid you 
of the following llegulations regarding marriages which Akhar 
promulgated : — 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderJ'ul tie between nuui 
is a means of preservinij^ the stability of t he human raee^ and 
ensuritijj^ the jiroi^ress of the \vorld ; it is a |>i-eveutive a.i;’ainst 
the outbreak of evil passions, and leads to the estiiblishnnuit 
of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as lie is benign, 
watxihcs over ^reat and small and imbues men with his notion^ 
of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which 
he sees in inarriajL^e. He abhors marriai^os which take phiee 
between man and woman before the a^e of pubtaty. Tiny 
brin<^ forth no fruit, and His Majesty thinks them even 
hurtful; for afterwards, when such a eoujde ripens into 
manhood, they dislike haviiyi? eonm^xion, and tlnar honu* is 
desolate. 

Here in India, where a inaii cannot see tin* woman to 
whom lie is betrothed, tJieix* are ]>e<*uliar ohstaeh's ; but llis 
Majesty maiiitaiiis that the eonsimt of tin' bridi* and 
bride^Tooni, and the [xuanission of the parents, are absi.Iutelv'. 
necessary in marriag'e coutraets. 

Marriages between near relations llis Majesty thinks liiglily 
improper. He says, ‘^The fact that in ancient times ( ’" ) 
(.‘Veil, a girl was not given to her twin brother, ought to silcaiee 
those who are fund of historical ])roofs. Marriage bet wet^n 
iirst cousins, however, does not strike llie bigoted follower^ 
of Muliarnmad^s religion as wrong; for tin* beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regani, the beginning of the 
creation of mankind.” 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for as they an* 
rarely ever paid, they are mere sham ; but he admits that the 
fixing of higli dowries is a preventive against rash divoretss. 
Nor does His Majesty approve of every one marrying 
moie than one wife ; for this ruins a mauV ln‘,alth, and 
disturlw the peace of the liome. He censures old wurnen 
that take young husbands, and says that doing so is against 
all modesty. 
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He has also jvppoiuied two so})cr and sensibhj men, one 
oi whom enquires into the eircurnstaiices of the hridegiwm, 
and the other into tlu'se of tlie bride. These two olheers 
have the, title of Tmhrgiy or nias(,ers of marriages. In many 
cases, the dul-ies are })erfortnt‘d by one and tlie same officer. 
His Majesty ah(» lakes a tax from lioth partu\s, to enable 
them to shew their gratitude. The payment of this tax is 
looked u]M)n as auspicious. In demanding this tax, Ihe cfficers 
have to pay regard to the circumstances of the father of the 
hrid(‘. 

Did our hidit's road and writer in those days ? We 
hav(i ill the jjocni ilui story of a forged letter. 
TIkj forgery is planned and executed by two 
woiniur One of Ihesc certainly docs not belong 
to th(^ liigliest rank in society. ^J1ie forged letter 
is placed in ilic liands of another lady who r(5H(ls 
it for liersolf, discovers that it was not in tlie 
hiuuhvril.iiig of 1h(! person l)y wlioni it })Uvportccl 
to 1)0 writt(‘n - :ui(l docLiros it to bo a I'or^oiy. 
Thorn is ovidoiict! to sliow (hat women belonging 
to (lie lower ranks of sociol.y suoii as hoiiso-iuaids 
wore illiterate ; but lliere is noibing in the poem 
to indicate that ]nd)lic opinion discountenancHid 
female education. Jf this was the case in (lie Bengal 
of the sixteenth centuiy, it would be interest- 
ing to ('nquire into tbe causes of the decay of 
female education in Hindu socioty in the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth Century. 

{(I) Were the llimlus strict vegetarians ? Here again the 
poem leaves absolutely no doubt. In their youth- 
ful days, the hunter and his wife earn their living 
hy the sale of wild fowds and game of all sorts, 
and they have little difficulty in finding custo- 
mers. Curiously enough in the earlier edicts of 
Asoka wo have references to the pleasures of the 
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chase and to llio slaiijjchtt»r oC animals and con- 
sumption of moat on a lai'f’o, sctile on festive 
occasions. 

Without trcncljin^ on controversial grounds, I may just 
note that there is a romarkahlo p.issag«! in the liri/iadanatj/n 
Vpatiishad which thus conclmh's : — “ lie who desires to have a 
son unvanquished in th(5 assemhly of i'undits and the speaktir 
of a speech respected hy all, who can explain all the Vedas 
and lives a long life, should eat rictJ cooked with llcsh and 
clarilied butter ; whether the flesh be that of a bull or a ram.” 
Whatever may Ixi thought of the value of this rrvlpr, the 
passage under refer<'nco leavt's little doubt that tluj Indo- 
Aryaus at a certain stag«‘ uf flnur history did believe that a 
meat-eating |M50J)1 o necessLirily excels in mental vigour as 
well as in physiciil prow ess. 

In this connection students of Kith Century raimion 
Literature would he inevitably reininded of the gorg('ous 
descriptions of feasts and vegetable dislie.s to ho found in the 
pages of ChdiliOitfd Chdrilaiiiriln as also of the ChdUn\nja 
Bhayahat — jn’cparations “of lu'rhs and other country nu'sses, 
which the neat -handtxl Phillis drc'sses.” Similar gorgeous 
descriptions an? also fairly fr(«|ueut in the pages of Mukundraui. 
Thus there can he little doubt that these vegcdahle dishes were 
highly esteemed hy the jusople. And indecxl the details 
of the are such as may suggest ])oinfs to our modern 

I’rofes.sors of culinary art and to the sonnuvhat dulh'd and 
jaded taste of a generation nourished on a too exclusive meat 
diet. 

(e) From the materials supplied hy the poimi it would be 
easy to jiiakcj up a fairly long list of the utensils 
in use in Hindu hou.seholds for donuistie. purpases. 
They had their plates and cups, water-jugs and 
candlesticks, all made of* brass. 1 wonder if an 
ordinary Hindu house-hold in our days has added 
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very inany to these conveniences of life — with the 
exception perhaps of the tm-cup and saucer 
es])ecialJy since the days of Lord Curzou who 
ainont? other thini?s aiincnlal rnakiu" the Bengalis 
a nation of tea drinkors. Is this a proof of the 
conservatisni of Hindu society — or docs it show 
that the standard of living in those days was ■ 
sndiciindly higl\ r AV'ould it come as a surprise to 
the, modern ohs(irver h) he told that the hero of 
the poet’s second story, the merchant prince 
actually dines olT golden plates and golden cups? 

Wliile 1 have heen calling your atl<mtion to evidence of, 
prosperity in the I'l-ovince and to our ))oet’s rc'l'erenccs to high 
standards of living among certain sections of the community, 

I ought also to state that iji the poem itself we Inn’^e descrip- 
tions of almost (ixtrenm destitution. 1 mh^d our hero himself 
■ lh(^ huntiT -had lelt the ])angs of ])overty at a certaiji stage 
of his life -nnuiting at the same time oji all hands from 
friends and neighhours, sympathy invariably materialised into 
sub.stantial bounty- a fact which, as 1 had occasion to remark 
in one of my previous discoiirs«>s, continues to be a marked 
feature of Hindu society down to the present day. In this 
connection I may be permitted to recall to your mind that in 
the pages of the Alii-i ^Ik bari we have certain bibles, which 
using modern ])liraseology may be spoken of as babies of prices 
and wages, giving us the prices of certain articles in daily use 
and wages of diversii classes of labourers and artisans, 
mechanicals and handicraftsmen. One has always to think of 
ditferences in the purchasing power of money,* but the figures 

^ In i'onnnvtHtn wv may well i-ouiiml our.sph’ea of an iwistruetive Appendix to 

Dr. Cmminj^ltuin’s Oronfh of Kn'jh'-h imlut-trif and Comntvire entitled fiomc DifficultWti in the 
ffrivriuetation of Atsfoi wal Dr. Cuiiiunghain Btiyfes, ‘‘ The interpiijtatioii of quotations 

of priees and other infonnatiun of aimihir kinds is beeet with many diltieuUies. It inust bo 
remembered that attitistie^^ only serve to bet. eeonomie problems before ua in a vei*y precise 
form ; the greatest euro and skill ia needed to solve the (juestiona they pi-eaent for our 
consideration. Figures, however correct they may be, show the amount of some changes, 
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in the Ahi-i Akbari would justify us in statin j; pjenorally that 
the material condition of la] )ourers and artisans in Akbar’s India 
was one of ease and comfort, an infer(*nc<; which is further 
corroljorated by the contempovai’y records of life in the paj^es 
of our Bengali poet. 

(,/) One of the occupations of Uic low castes who s»‘ttlo 

on the outskirts of the n(‘w city of (Jujurat 

is sjiid to ])e tlm preparation of and Ptiiin'u 

shoes and stocking's. AVe know from the fndika 

of Arian that Indians so far hack as th<^ tinu* of 

Alexander’s invasion of Tmlia used to wear shoes 

made of u Jiite Icatlier and these were elaborately 

trimiTHul, “ Avhile t he soles wer«» varief'ated, and 

made of j^roat thickness, to mak»‘ the weaver scsmu 

so much the taller.” Onr [)o«*t’s reference to the 

jWdjti shows that it. is not a tiling’ which cann* into 

India onlv in onr days. It is interestini*; to com- 

pare in this connection the followiii" summary to 

ho found in tin*, pat'cs of the Ain-i A khan of the 

state of thin"s in ancient Hindu soendv — 

• 

Whihf a woman is adorned hy sixteen thini's, a man is 
adorned hy twelvt; things uiz . : — 

(1) Trimming his heard, (2) Ablution of his body, (.‘5) Draw- 
ing the Sectarial marks of caste, ( t) Anointing with perfunies 
and oil (5) AVearing gold earrings, ((>) Blearing the Jm/i/i 
fastened on the hd't side, (7) Ihvvring the Ifiikiifn which is a 
golden tiai’a Avorn on the turban, (Sj Wearing a sword 

but they d<j not in thoinMolvrR jrivt* uk any Intlil a.s to ilie roaHon of l]»f‘ or tts to the 

ulterior rehulta bronjjj'hr about in Kocial lifi% or ocouomit* nnulit ion.'^. .so luuftt t>e the 
matter of cfirefully reiiaonoil oiKiuiry.” “We muFt take aecoim* of caReR whtre tin* modem 
labourer has to pay for thinirw Avhieh tin* iiifutiaeval labourer ofot for nofhiniL*', and of things 
which the modem labourer haldtimlly uses, and which the mediaeval labourer m^ver had at all. 
ft is now recognised that the rptest ion of a lalMuirer’s comfort deperulH, not merely on hi^owu 
wages, but on tlm family iuooiue. Before, then, we can get Htiti^faetory informations 
regarding tVie standard of eomfori avc must know what o)»}K)rt uni tics there are for bye- 
employment and doniestie industry.” 
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(9) Carryina; a mid tho like at the Waist, (10) Wearing 

a ring on the finger, (11) Wearing Randals or Shoes. 

As to the ortimnenis prized hy the womenfolk, one would 
gather from tlic descriptions in Mukimdram’s pages that 
these* included the hula which is a kind of bracelet usually 
made of silver, the kauhni wliich t'lgain is a variety of tho 
liraeelet surmounted with small knobs and usually of gold, 
the gold necklace with its fivi^ or si'vmi strings of gold lieads, 
the ornament for the (‘ar, ring for the ten fingers and the 
sounding anklet of silver. Curiously enough in the Fifth Canto 
of the, Aiildklniiiilo of Clitiiliiin/o Jihitgahul we have an 
enumeration of the ornaments which wi'ie held in esteomr 
at the time. The noteworthy point about the list* is that it 
reads liki* an invenhtry of the ornaments mentioned hy 
Mukundram on various occasions and in various eonneelions. 

As to the popular sa perHlilion,^ of those days, tiny had their 
faith in love-compelling potions and such like jireparat ions. One 
section of our poem sjieaks of a medieiife which could endow 
childless Avomen with childnm ; another speaks of a decoction 
Avhich could win the undying love of man for the particular 
woman Avho uses it, securing li<*r triumph over her rivals— the 

* •■tf'I’ll fS|*i|M I 

^Tfil C^ii :sl^ # 

Si' -imi 

Alts Rh I 
tf»| cirsi ■♦ca R'IA*! II 

Upt TTS II 

fRsi >ni55( I 
c'ltre «t!i5r c*i|sii II 
MtWCSI !|9|® 1 

ts’iR ’la c»itc« II 
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ingredients of which decoction would challenge comparison 

with the ingredients of the witches’ cauldron in Shakespeare’s 
Macheth. 

What were the popular amusements of the day ? One 
must freely admit that gambling, betting and cliceplaying 
oecupied a prominent place among these. We hear of betting 
i^^the dealings of our merchant-adventurers with the King of 
Ceylon, and when one of these merchant princes goes to Gaur 
and there forgets his home, his native-land, his newly-wedded 
wife in the indulgence of delights which cannot be described 
as “unreproved pleasures free,” Iris addiction to diceplaying is 
specially spoken of by the poet. Even husbands and wives 
are represented as amusing themselves with diceplaying. 
Indeed, this has been a national weakness of the Indo-Aryans 
from the earliest times, and one has only to think in this 
connection of the description of the great match at diceplaying 
at Hastinapur to be found in the pages of our Mahabhai*ata. 
Hence it is interesting^ to note the following observations of 
Tacitus r(5gai*ding the Teutons — “What is extraordinary, they 
play at dice when so])er as a serious business, and that with 
such a desperate venture of gain or loss, that Avhen everything 
else is gone, they sot their lilxjrties and persons on the last 
throw. The loser goes into voluntary servitude, and though 
the youngest and strongest, patiently suffers himself to 
be bound iind sold. Such is their perseverance in a bad 
•practice.” 

Pigeon -flying was another of the popular amusements. 
It is through pigeon-flying that one of our merchant princes 
has his first interview with his future wife and illustrates 
once again the truth of the dictum, “Now, dead shepherd, I see 
thy saw of might, who ever loved that loved not at first sight.” 
It iLsed to be played in some such fashion as the following : — 
each player had a pair of pigeons, one male and the other female. 
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imh pig<'0ij was let loose, ivhile the female w^as held in the 
hand. He whoso pigeon* soaring high, came down and 
peT<;h(j(l on the hand of the owner out of fondness for its mate, 
was consid(n‘ed to he tlie victor. 

Pig(Mni-flying was one of the favourite amusements of the 
hhnporor Ahhar/and this is w^hat we read in the Ami Akbari, 

Majt'siy calls j)iji:eon ’ishqbazi (love-pb}). 

This oeenpatioii affonh the ordinary run of ])Oople a dull 
kind of amusotnont ; hut His Majobty, in his wisdom, makes 
it a sindv. ll(‘ even uses the oecn])atiun as a way of redueinpj 
unset lied, worldly-minded men to obedience, and avails 
himself of it as a moans j)rodiictive of harmony and friend- 
shi[>. Th<‘ amusement which His Majesty delivers from the 
tunihlini^’ and llyin^* of the pigeons reminds of the eeshicy and 
1rans])ort of <‘nlhusiastic dervishes: he praises God for the 
wonders of (neat ion. It is therefore from higher motives 
that he })ays so much attention to this amusement. 

[Th(' pigeons of the present ag(» have reached a high state 
of jxnfection. Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of 
Iran and Turau ; but merchants also bring very excellent 
ones in large numbers,] 

AVluni Ills Majesty was very young, he was fond of this 
amusement ; hut afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, 
h(‘ discontinued pigeon-tlying aliog(dher. But since then, em 
mature eonsi<leraiion, he has again taken it up.^* 

AVc liav<^ in our poem also a list of juvenile amusements — 
the amusements of kids of the schoolgoing age, which includes 
mock-fights, blind man’s buff, swimming, climbing of trees, 
Bagchal and other games of a like kind which are .still in 
great favour among our rural population. 
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In my rapid enumeration, I can only afford to make a 
bare reference to the soul-sdrriii" Kii'hms which the Valsnamas 
brought into vogue and in which tln^y found a potent instru- 
ment for popularising their cult, and to the recitations of the 
court-poets who formed a necessary part of the establishment 
of the Nampalis — the lords of villages of those days. 

There were further tlie rude tluiatricals of those times 
j^ing dramatic representation of scfuies culled from the life 
of Krisna, which app(;ale.d strongly to popular imagination 
and which remind us of th(‘ mysten-ies and mivach* ])lays of 
Pre-Elizabethan England. 

The historian has gratefully to aeknowbulge the immense 
services nmdered bv all these, and through these by 
r<iis)uir}nm to the cause* of culture and of popular education 
in ICtli Century Eengal. The elevating inllnenet* of tlnisc*, in 
implanting high (dhieal ideals in the minds of the common 
people can hardly lx* (jiu'stioued, while iVlukundram’s pages 
and other contompomi’y records l(!avo no doubt of t in* laid 
that schools and educational institulions w(*re lovingly 
cherished, and that learning — ('ven Sanskrit l(*arning, h:ul 
ceased to bo the monopoly of the Brahmins — mai«ily owing 
to the influence of Vaiguainsm in the; lUmgal of the IfJth 
Century. In the account which the poet gives us of tin; earlj 
educivtion of one of oui* morchant advemturers, w(} arc told 
that the boy — non -Brahmin — had a thorough mast,ery of 
Sanskrit Grammar and rhetoric and that M(‘<jhadi(to,, 
Naishddha and Knmai'satiihhamm were some of the Sanskrit 
works he had critically stinlicid. 'I’luis Vabtuarism has been 
one of the chief contributory causes of tlu^ undertone of 
religious feeling which still constitutes the base of the 
character of the mass of our rural population, and of the 
poetry which is still found in their life in the midst of tlje 
fierce struggle for existence in these days of mechanical 
inventions and manufacturin.g industries. 
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I coticludi iny present rambling comments by calling 
attention to a few rather curions points : 

(e) Our merchant princes on their way to Ceylon pass by 
a tract of land whic-h is spoken of as Firinrjhi desim 
and th(! sailors wJie.n passing by that region row 
without interuiissioii as hard and as fast as they 
cjin for fear t>f TforniiuidoH. What are the references 
hen*, iirstly in the Finiu/lii dpaha and then in tfie 
IJaranKtdoH ? IIav(i we here an Indianised version 
of the Spanish word Armada ? If so, the poet was 
o'vidently thinking of the di*eaded Portuguese 
pi'ivate( I's t»f the Kith Century, and his words 
throw an interesting side-light on the relation 
which tluni existed lM*twe(5u th(! Portuguese and the 
native inhabitants of the Indian maritime districts. 
Probably Sir William Hunter is thinking of the 
same stale of things as our Bengali po('t when he 
savs, “'Pile ravenous hordes let.loose on India made the 
raee name of Christian (Pivinghi*) a word of terror, 
until the strong rub* of tin* Mogul Empire turned it 
into one of contempt,” and the historian incidentally 
riders to their, bueean(*-ering in the narrow sea.s, theh 
pirate imsts in the Bay of Jhmgal, their plunder 
of the coast and island princes. 

(i) The marinei*s who man the sea-going vessels are 
spoktm of as Baugals —which loaves little doubt 
that th(«e were recruited from Chittagong and its 
neighbourhood. Thus the art of navigation in 
dangerous seas is an inheritance of Eastern Bengal 
from the remote past, and in these 16th Century 


to tht* iiaino hiuI its aipiifimlion, wo are told by an old authority that Firmj^hi 

repretjisuta through Arsibii* uud Porniaii the “Francos quo uoinini omnes passim Christiani 
dicuutnr.” i\t’ “The Portugal^ which they call by the name of Fringes” 
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Bengal sailors of our poet vvilh thc'ir uncouth dnilcct 

wo have proluibly the predecessors of tlic modern 
Jjitsoars of our P. and O. lK>ats. 

(<?) The sly humour of the p'sst lends an indi'serihahle 
charm to the speech of th<!sc sailors. Their dialect 
with the S all awry and invariably chaiiged into 
II shows that the linguisti(i dilTercince between 
Eastern Bengal and Western Bengal is not a thing 
of modern growth. 





